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AN APOLOGY 

Even a little book like this is under- 
stood to need a Preface, which should 
be an Apology. Yet when a man's 
work Ues wholly in the East and 
South it is but natural that he should 
go North- West for his hoUdays. It is 
the inevitable law of reaction, and I 
am free to confess that with all my 
unalterable love of the Nile and the 
Bosphorus there is something in the 
lonely hills and pastoral hfe of the 
West of Ireland and the verge of the 
North Riding that appeals to me in 
a different and a more intimate way 
than an57thing in the meditative East. 
Even an Orientalist may sometimes 





Because one studies Arabic, must one 
be deaf to Celtic voices ? and if one 
lives usually among the thoughts and 
records of Mohammedans, is there no 
room for a sympathetic interest in 
Christians ? Of such, two types^, the 
widest apart conceivable, are met with 
in the Yorkshire dales and the Sligo 
bohreens : the unbending Northern 
Methodist and the sensitive Catholic 
Celt. Each in his own way has his 
dominant attraction, and both have 
in common the charm of simplicity of 
life, natural good-breeding, and loyalty 
to primitive virtues, customs, and be- 
liefs. The hard, healthy, monotonous 
life on the land, ut prisca gens mor- 
talium, in both cases seems to lead 
naturally to strong religious feeling, 
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and though the forms it takes are as 
the poles asunder, the substance, simple 
devotion and self-surrender, is the same, 
and commands a like homage. 

I should wish others to know and 
admire these simple kindly folk as I 
do, and to enjoy the loveliness of the 
diverse regions where they lead their 
homely laborious lives. Hence these 
pages, which whether in words or 
sketches do but very imperfect justice 
to their subjects. There is no danger 
that anything I may say will make 
either Muker or Mullaghmore the 
racket grounds of the average tourist 
who seeks amusement in a crowd. 
Railways have not yet vulgarised 
these * quiet, watered lands,' and till 
they do the lovers of quiet and the 
mere joy of nature, 

" A Solitude, a Refuge, a Delight " 
(if I may quote Epipsychidion), may 
have them to themselves in sweet 
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repose. Yet there is room for more, 
and I hope I may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that a pleasure shared 
is doubled. Mihi parva rura . . . et 
malignum spernere vulgus. I wish I 
could also adopt the Unes that come 
between, but for the West of Ireland 
all must cede to Mr. Yeats the spiritum 
GraicB tenuem CamoencB. 



Trinity College, Dublin, 
New Year's Day, 1903. 
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A CONGESTED DISTRICT 



The sound is in my ears of mountain streams f 
I cannot close my lids but some gray rent 
Of wildered rock, some water's clear descent 
In shattering crystal, pine-trees soft as dreams 
Warning perpetually, the sudden gleams 
Of remote sea, a dear surprise of flowers. 
Some grace or wonder of to-days long hours 
Straightway possesses the moved sense, which teems 
With fantasy unbid. O fair, large day / 
The unprcutised sense brings heavings from a sea 
Of life too broad, and yet the billows range. 
The elusive footing glides. Come, Sleep, allay 
The trouble with thy heaviest balms, and change 
These pulsing visions to still Memory. 

E. Do WD EN 
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The District was not only Congested 
but Proclaimed, yet I lived in it six 
weeks before I discovered that I was 
under coercion. Nobody seemed a 
penny the worse for the proclamation 
of the County Sligo, though we should 
doubtless have heard some tall talk if 
Mr. William O'Brien and his patriots 
had come to hold a meeting. Happily 
no M.P. was ever heard of at Chffoney 
when I was there, unless distant 
rumours of ' me brave M'Hugh ' from 
SHgo gaol may count. Indeed, we 
don't think much of pohtics here, at 
least in September. There is enough 
to do in getting in the hay and turf 
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and preparing for winter without fash- 
ing about land-grabbing and monster 
meetings in the Phoenix, and De 
Freyne evictions, and such hke dribble- 
drabble. To tell the truth, we hardly 
remember what an eviction is like ; it 
is so long since the Land League 
Cottage was run up on our boundary 
with its patriotic green paint and 
' Erin-go-bragh ' inscription, now all 
decently effaced by neutral white- 
wash ; and if so rare an apparition 
as an M.P. were to turn up we might 
even mistake him for an honest man 
at the first blush, though blushing, 
maybe, is a Httle out of his line. 
Nationahst the District is, of course 
—and small blame to it, — ^and it holds 
a few ardent United Irish Leaguers j 
but a good many are rather of the 
opinion of the old woman who, on 
being entreated by a neighbour to 
make up their quarrel and be * united,' 
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instantly haled the peacemaker before 
the magistrate, and on being asked 
the charge, replied with much heat, 
' She axt me to be United, your wor- 
ship's honour, the way I'd be joining 
in trayson ! ' 

As for ' congestion/ it is a blessed 
word, and does us all good. It brings 
the Board to our doors, with gifts of 
seed potatoes and building of schools 
and breakwaters, and teaching of lace- 
making to hundreds of girls, and sug- 
gests ' creamyures ' and other devices 
for improving the dairy market. The 
Board is our milch-cow, warranted to 
give nearly as many quarts as we 
want, and not too particular as to 
who milks her. To say truth, some 
of the milk is said to have gone to 
queer places, not without suspicion of 
watering on the road ; but anyway 
it does somebody good, and we are 
' thankful ' to it, and show the results 
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in our looks. You certainly would 
not take our District for one of those 
melancholy places imagined by the 
sentimental journaHst when he writes 
of congestion. Here and there the 
cottages are too close together, and 
have very little land, but this is chiefly 
on the main road and towards the 
shore. Inland, beneath the moun- 
tains, the population is sparse and the 
acreage ample and fairly cheap. Con- 
gestion, in fact, is like some skin- 
diseases ; it comes in patches and is 
often only surface-deep. Here you 
may walk a mile or two in congestion, 
and then suddenly emerge into roomy 
ease. Its outUne is irregular, and it 
zigzags through the land and juts out 
and retreats in unexpected angles, just 
as the County Leitrim intrudes its 
points into soft places — chiefly bog — 
in our Sligo's side. 

No one driving on a car from Bun- 
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doran to Grange would imagine that 
he was traversing one of the Con- 
gested Districts Board's sickly patients. 
The trim thatched one-storied cottages 
beside the road breathe comfort and 
prosperity. To call them cabins were 
an outrageous libel. Look at the 
neatly-kept thatch, sometimes bound 
by invisible * scallops/ but more often 
tied down by a checker of ' twine ' 
or hay ropes, the clean, lirae-washed 
walls, the brilliantly-pohshed windows, 
too often shut, I admit, but with never 
a broken pane, the pyramidal turf- 
stack at the side, built up with the 
nicety of a rustic Cheops to keep the 
wet from the national fuel, the low 
wall in front, cleanly whitewashed, 
sheltering a few chmbing roses, Oriental 
poppies, nasturtium, and the old small- 
flowered fuchsia — look at the air of 
warmth and care and tidiness, and 
call this a cabin if you dare. Inside, 
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perhaps, it scarcely lives up to its 
external reputation. The earthen- 
floor kitchenj where you will never see 
the traditional pig and seldom the 
intrusive hen, is perfectly clean, but 
odds and ends, pails and milk-cans 
and bowls of potatoes, are dumped 
down just where ' herself ' happened 
last to lose ' a holt ' of them, and there 
is no serried dresser of crockery and 
shining pans such as is the pride of the 
self-respecting EngUsh cottager. More- 
over, the parental bed, sometimes an 
architectural four-poster, may often be 
seen in a corner of the kitchen, for the 
old people Hke to sleep near the hearth, 
while the younger members of the 
family may be very well content with 
' the room ' — a bedroom and nothing 
else, floored with well-scrubbed boards. 
There may even be two ' rooms ' or 
more. 

Nothing cleaner or prettier— in its 
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wayj for Irish architecture is of Spartan 
simphcity— could be desired than the 
cottage of the Congested District. It 
is invariably guarded by the vigilant 
sheep dogj too conscious of his re- 
sponsibility ever to be friendly with 
strangers, until properly introduced by 
the old grandmother who sits knitting, 
and possibly smoking^ just within the 
threshold, or called off from a curious 
inspection of your legs by the man 
stacking the turf or * the woman ' 
bringing the water from the spring be- 
side the road. A weU-built handsome 
woman she is, with the free carriage 
of health and energy. The girls are 
often graceful and pretty, and the 
little children strikingly lovely, yet 
with a touch of delicacy that suggests 
the bane of the District. Almost 
every week one hears of a new victim 
to phthisis. A strapping young fellow 
goes to Glasgow for the high wages 
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hundreds. The Congested Districts 
Board could do no greater service 
than by building an open air sana- 
torium for consumptives on the slope 
of the mountains, I am told there 
are but two or three such estabUsh- 
ments in all Ireland ; yet they are her 
greatest want. 

Those mountains, — ' the fair hills of 
holy Ireland/ — their very sight should 
conjure away the demon of disease ! 
True^ they are barely rivals of the 
Yorkshire hills in mere height ; Trusk- 
more, the highest, rises little over 
two thousand feet, but the formation 
is grandly mountainous. The rocky 
barrier dominates the plain of bog 
and meadow like a craggy cliff over- 
hanging the sea. Smooth steep grass 
slopes, with purple heather stains, 
lead up to sheer scarps of grey Hme- 
stone rock, scored with deep clefts by 
ages of water-scouring and rasped by 
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Atlantic weather. In the hollow be- 
tween the bluffs of Ben Weiskin and 
Truskmore lies Gleniif, a lonely horse- 
shoe dale, where a few scattered roofs 
niEirk the homes of the mountain 
fanners, whose sheep dot the slopes 
where the wild goat lately roamed, 
and whose cattle feed on the richer 
meadows below. These farmers rent 
large holdings, and despite their ragged 
clothes and stern economies, they are 
warm men, and are rumoured to have 
handsome balances at the bank. But 
the loneliness of these sparse home- 
steads beneath the frowning scarps ! 
No wonder that Diarmid carried 
Grania to this secret valley to hide 
from the vengeance of Finn M'Coul. 
Here you may still see Grania's bed, 
a deep cavern high up in the face of 
the chff at the back of Ben Bulben, 
whence the runaway bride witnessed 
the fatal boar hunt that ended her 
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lover's life. When the story of Diarmid 
and Grania, as dramatised (and, as 
many think, spoilt) by Messrs. Moore 
and YeatSj was set on the Dublin] 
stage, the players walked out of the 
cave to hunt the boar with perfect un- 
concern : the audience did not realise 
that every man of them must have 
broken his neck ! 

The mountains are full of legend and 
fairy lore, which Mr. Yeats has crystal- 
hsed for us in his exquisite Celtic 
Twilight. The land about Ben Bulben 
is a very * gentle ' country, where the 
Dinny Math still hold their ancient 
sway and folk propitiate the ' good 
people.' On the face of the rock 
you may see the square white stone 
which opens at night to let the green- 
capped company go forth. Hither 
'the host comes riding from Knock- 
narea/ the round hill over beyond 
Rosses, crowned by the grave of the 
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Connacht Boadicea, Queen Maev, and 
here is 

' Caolte tossing his burning hair 
And Niamh calling " Away ! come away I " ' 

— if only one have eyes to see and 
ears to hear. Not long since two 
young priests (not having partaken of 
the special ecclesiastical solatiunij hot 
punch) were walking along the road 
to Carney, under the southern scarp of 
Ben Bulben, when suddenly one was 
sent flying over the other's shoulder. 
They turned and searched for the cause 
of this strange performance ; nothing 
was to be seen or heard, and the Dinny 
Math remained the sole convincing 
explanation. Then there was the col- 
lapsing bakery, vouched for by a priest, 
and therefore past cavil. Day after 
day the woman brought out her batch 
of loaves from the oven, and day after 
day they sank and sank till the upper 
crust lay on the lower. The priest 
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was called in to exorcise the spiteful 
fairy, but when he saw the fresh batch 
collapsing before his eyes, when new 
flour had been bought and a particular 
infallible yeast procured with exactly 
the same result^oaves flat as pan- 
cakes — ^Father M. gave it up, and the 
woman gave up the bakery. 

Have I not seen the very constable 
who, when the fairies carried off the 
child at Grange — oddly enough she 
was a little Miss Moffett, — cunningly 
ordered the fairy weeds^ the buchalauns, 
to be cut down in the meadow, and 
lo ! under the tuffet the child was 
found ? There are plenty of fairy 
changelings in this favoured region, 
but they do not seem communicative 
about their prior hfe. Nor is any one 
eager to reveal uncanny experiences, 
though an old man once told me in an 
eerie whisper how one evening, when 
he had tedded his hay, and was 
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resting wearily on the wall, something 
slapped him briskly on the cheek, and 
a strange voice said, * Get up out of 
that/ which he instantly did. Per- 
haps he was unwittingly disturbing 
the rites of some neighbouring rath ; 
though, indeed, these fairy forts are 
curiously rare in so ' gentle ' a country. 
But what need have the little folk 
of earthen homes when Ben Bulben 
opens his spacious caves for them ? 
Out of their mountain halls they ride 
o' nights, and it is whispered that the 
witch below in the bog owes some- 
thing of her skill to their counsel, 
when she ties her thread round the 
fractured limb and performs other 
wondrous surgical operations, to the 
disgust of the dispensary attendant, 
who is aH for science, and whose tall 
hat you may see at the proper season 
emerging above the oats which he is 
cutting in his unofficial leisure. 

B 
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Under the mountains lie meadows 
parted by rough stone walls and criss- 
cross bohreens. Lined with belts of 
grass and fern and wild flowers, or bor- 
dered by old walls vivid with spleen- 
worts and ceterach and ruta muraria, 
with here and there a cottage or a 
long heap of dried turf to break the 
line, these country lanes are pleasant 
walking. Between the meadows and 
the high-road runs a long stretch of 
bog— fully twelve miles it runs from 
MuUianane (as the vulgar pronounce 
Mullagh-na-n-en) to near Kinlough at 
the head of Lough Melvin. There is 
nothing more weird or desolate than 
an Irish bog^ flat as your hand^ 
heathery, purple and green where un- 
touched, rich brown where a long 
deep trench shows that the turf- 
cutters have been busy, oozy puddle 
on the exposed rocky bottom, and 
dotted all over with the bleached 





bones of dead trees, triste lignum, 
like the gravestones of a departed 
race, the vegetable Firbolgs of Erin. 
Dreary and waste as it looks, yet 
with a wild compelling beauty of its 
own, the bog is a minor Eldorado to 
the farmer and cottager, who enjoys 
his right of turbary for next to no- 
thing, and draws warmth and profit 
from its depths. Here you may see 
trenches eight feet deep — exciting 
obstacles on a dark night — and as the 
turf sells for about five shillings a load 
it is not difficult to realise that money 
has come out of that brown ditch 
with water lying at the bottom, like 
a river lock with the lower sluices 
open. All summer the people are 
cutting and stacking it in long bar- 
rows beside the bohreens ; in autumn, 
when dried, they cart it away to their 
homesteads, where the mounds beside 
the cottage are a universal feature, 
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and carry the surplus to market a 
the nearest town. 

Provident landlords try to prevent 
such saleSj and to keep the bog for 
the consumption of the tenants on 
their own hearths. Nor, if they are 
wise, will they allow the bog to be 
skinned down to the bed rock ; for, 
if cut to the root, nothing ever grows 
there again. Reclamation, of course, 
is possible only if a substantial founda- 
tion of bog be left to receive a sprink- 
hng of earth and sand from the road- 
sides and banks of streams, and some 
feet of soil are needed for the plan- 
tations of trees and brushwood for 
cover — a usual mode of utilising 
nearly exhausted bogs. If neither re- 
clamation nor plantation is resorted 
tOj the country in time becomes utterly 
denuded. A great deal of the District 
is being stripped in this way by reck- 
less sale of turf J in spite of the efforts 
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of a few landlords, and the improvident 
peasants will some day find to their 
cost that their source of fuel is used 
up. The roads are full of the red 
country carts, mounting a ' crib ' or 
crate filled with brown turf ; or it 
may be carried in a couple of wicker 
creels slung on either side of a donkey^ 
with a boy sitting on the crupper 
dangling his long bare legs almost to 
the ground, and wholly indifferent to 
the obvious fact that his face has 
not been washed since last Sunday, at 
least. 

Donkeys are the local beasts of 
burden. Young and old they crop 
the grass on every roadside, and lie 
down and roll contentedly in the dust 
in front of the cars ; they startle the 
midnight hour with their sonorous 
music. They draw everything, carry 
everything, and endure everything. 
They bring up the fish from MuUagh- 
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more to-day in the same rickety 
panniers that brought the turf yester- 
day, with a long * whiskered haverel * 
(you don't say bearded here) sitting 
on the rump of a Uttle animal that 
certainly was not licensed to carry 
his long bones. Here the ass certainly 
knoweth his master's ' crib * and his 
master's weight to boot ; he may be 
the patient partner of his journey, but 
it cannot be said of him, as the weep- 
ing pilgrim to St. lago testified of his 
ass, that he * ate the same bread with 
him all the way, and was unto him 
as a friend.' I never saw an Irishman 
weep over a dead ass : but then I 
never saw an ass dead. 



MULLAGHMORE 

After the mountains, Mullaghmore 
is the great feature of the District. 
Let me take you there by the hill 
down from Cliff oney. Before we come 
to the forge below the cross roads we 
shall chance on a view that, like a 
rainbow, makes the heart leap up. 
In front to the north lies Donegal 
Bay, dotted with fishing luggers, and 
tumbling in crested waves on the 
broad dry arena of Bunduff strand. 
It is girdled beyond by the Donegal 
Mountains, a long range of pale grey 
and blue peaks parted by deep gaps, 
and breaking off to the west in the 
crowning mass of Teelin, where the 
cHff stands sheer above the lighthouse 
island of Rathlin O'Beirne. To see 
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Teelin purpling when the sun is setting 
behind the rock of Bo Mor is to know 
enchantment : one seems to look upon 
the very ' flammantia mcenta mundi.' 
Outlined against the mass of hills, but 
on this side the bay, stands out the 
lower heap of Mullaghmore, with its 
range of white cottages sharply set 
against the sky-Une, hke teeth in a 
huge palaeozoic jaw. The hill rounds 
gently to the shore, where a stone 
breakwater checks the force of the 
north-westerly seas and shelters the 
Uttle tidal harbour where the luggers 
he up after fishing, and where a soli- 
tary coasting schooner now and then 
discharges coal on the quay and 
the ubiquitous donkeys are waiting to 
carry it away inland. 

Seen from the hill road — with the 
Bunduff Lake, its reeds, and swans, 
and wild duck, and kine steeping in 
the shallow pools in the foreground. 
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and the white cottages fringing its 
shores reflected in the water — Mul- 
laghmore stands exquisitely against 
the haunting hills of Donegal, ' bdn- 
chnoic Eireann dg.' Skirting the lake 
one crosses a mile of grassy links, just 
now a mass of white and yellow and 
purple, with myriad blossoms of grass 
of Parnassus, tiny wild viola^the 
fairies' pansy,^ — ladies' bedstraw, and 
gentians, with here and there a touch 
of pink centaury or the pale blue of 
harebells or darker scabious. The 
sandhills, fretful with coarse bent 
grass, form a ridge between us and 
the seaj, and one has but to slip out of 
one's clothes in a friendly nook and 
run across the sand to enjoy a swim 
in the real Atlantic. No golfers as 
yet have invaded the delightful links, 
and the primitive customs of the place 
permit one to ignore the two bathing- 
sheds on the beach. The links come 
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to an end, only too soon, and we find 
ourselves looking into the shallow 
harbour, half dry when the tide is out, 
but securely sheltered by a sea wall. 
Above it stretches the village green, 
and beside the road are perhaps a 
dozen small houses, which constitute 
the whole of Mullaghmore as a water- 
ing-place for visitors. A row of 
' lodges ' to let furnished in the season, 
two humble inns, a couple of occupied 
houses, a little schoolhouse whither 
the vicar of AhamUsh drives five 
miles from Moneygould to read the 
Church of Ireland service on Sunday 
afternoons to the few visitors and the 
coastguards who Hve in the row of 
white cottages beyond the flagstaff^ 
Enghsh to a man and all ' black 
Protestants, and the worst of them,* 
as a fisherman confided to me, more 
in humour than in mahce — such is 
Mullaghmore on the sea. 
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That small row of lodges— the un- 
fulfilled promise of a larger scheme — 
is a legacy of the great Lord Palmer- 
ston. This is ' Pam's ' country, and 
no better evidence is needed of the 
wise interest the famous Minister took 
in his Irish estates. The house where 
he used to sta^ in Chftoney^ a modest 
building enough^ is now called an 
hotel, and he never carried out his 
design of a new mansion. Classie 
Bawn, where his successor, the Right 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, lives in the 
autumn, was built by Lord Mount 
Temple on the hill behind Mullagh- 
more. The district is full of memories 
of Palmerston. Eight miles of the 
high road, from Bunduff Bridge to 
beyond Grange, are bordered on 
either side with plantations of hand- 
some and varied forest trees, and we 
owe this sheltering beauty to Lord 
Palmerston. The cottages are the 
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trimmest in Ireland, and one reason 
is that Palmerston awarded prizes to 
cottagers who kept their dwellings 
neat and pretty, and the encour- 
agement has never been forgotten. 
Another of his schemes was to 
make Mullaghmore a complete seaside 
watering place, and his plans are still 
in existence, with esplanade, ' New 
Steyne ' and ' Old Steyne/ and the 
rest, after the Brighton model of his 
day, — in short, everything that the 
soul of the autumnal tripper yearns 
after. 

Happily he never got beyond his 
row of ' lodges.' Of course, one ought 
not to be selfish, and there is no doubt 
that Palmerston' s building scheme, 
aided by the now projected railway and 
electric tramway, would bring money 
into the district, improve the market, 
and make this dehghtful but little 
known spot accessible to thousands 
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who never heard of it. It would all 

mean Progress and everything that is 
profitable and detestable. Mullagh- 
more would make an ideal seaside 
resort — but it would no longer be 
Mullaghmore. The charm of the 
place Hes in its simphcity, and the 
tranquil delight of nothing to do. 
There is no ceremony, and no com- 
pulsion. You sail in your boat in the 
bay, and sing like Tennyson's sailor 
lad, if you hke — but there is no need 
to do that or anything else. The 
ladies often bathe conspicuously at 
the head of the breakwater and dress 
behind a trifle of a hoarding— honi 
soit qui mal y pense ! It is the freshest 
and breeziest bathing place I know, 
and the Atlantic water is incompar- 
able — for those who do not yearn after 
the tepid relaxation of the Mediter- 
ranean. Or you potter along the 
sandhills with a book, and find a 
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multitudinous tiny marine flora that 
is a revelation to the mere inland 
botanist. You can take your kettle 
and make tea beside the cromlech at 
the Black Rocks, looking across all the 
while to the glorious Donegal hills ; or 

* Sive te rupes et acuta leto 
Saxa delectant,' 

you may walk round the head above 
the jagged rocks with memories of the 
wreckage of the Armada— for is not the 
Spaniards' Reef, Carraig-na-Spainech, 
near at hand ? — round Roskeeragh 
Point under Classic Bawn, and come 
out on Trawalna strand, and so back 
across the Burrow, yellow with minute 
wild pansies and alive with rabbits, 
under the girdling pine woods of the 
demesne. 

Mullaghmore on the hill, behind the 
lodges, is a fishing village of perhaps 
forty to fifty cottages, owning about 
fifteen luggers or smacks, and its male 
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population divides its time between 
leisurely fishing, tending its roods of 
ground, mending nets on the green, 
and ' back-scratching ' or buttressing 
the wall of the public-house. They do 
not put themselves to unnecessary 
trouble, and prefer an easy life and 
the slender profits of the bay fishing, 
combined with potato-growing, to the 
long voyages and large hauls of deep- 
sea trawling. The Congested Districts 
Board, I believe, offered to assist 
them with trawlers, and a specimen 
craft lay some time in the harbour ; 
but the men did not take kindly to 
the innovation, and their domestic 
instincts revolted from the prospect 
of a couple of weeks at sea and never 
a comfortable bed all the time. So 
they are content with their dinner of 
herbs, and the stalled ox was sent 
back to its owners. They are friendly 
with visitors, in spite of their high 
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notions of local patriotism ; for it 
cannot be concealed that the Mul- 
laghese are on frigid terms with their 
neighbours of Bunduff at the other 
end of the sandhills, and that they 
entertain a deep-seated contempt for 
the men of Cliffoney on the fantastic 
ground that they have ' no learning.' 
CUffoney resents the unjust aspersion, 
and retorts by an equally indefensible 
classification of the Mullaghese in three 
degrees of rascahty — ' haverels, thick- 
witted haverels, and dirty thick-witted 
haverels ' — ^though really if it comes to 
a question of personal ablutions there 
does not seem much to choose. Clean- 
liness, as a matter of scientific observa- 
tion, is not necessarily associated with 
godliness. 

Naturally, with such mutual views, 
conversation is apt to become highly 
coloured when the men of rival ham- 
lets meet over the variety of methy- 
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lated spirit which is their particular 
poison. The result is sometimes a 
heavy job for the dispensary surgeon, 
for the patriots do not stop at blows 
but proceed to pounding with stones. 
One old man I know, but not of Mul- 
laghmore, who, after getting drunk 
himself at the cost of his friends, 
meanly refused to stand drink to his 
son ; so, driving home together, the 
son flung his father out of the cart 
and jumped on him. I forget how 
many ribs were broken, besides a 
collar-bone. If there is any truth in 
the adage in vino Veritas there should 
be a vicious strain of savagery in these 
ordinarily pleasant - spoken people — 
perhaps a cast-back to some ancient 
Finnish progenitor, a strain of the 
primitive Firbolg. But I prefer to 
believe that it is all the doing of the 
vile stuff which poisons them. This is 

not by any means a drunken district, 

C 
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but drink is nevertheless its bane. 
The difference in appearance, health, 
and carriage between the women, who 
scarcely ever drink, and the men, 
many of whom do so whenever they 
have the chsmce, is decisive. The 
priests are fighting hard against the 
evil, and a recent mission week added 
many recruits to the Anti-treating 
League. Much of the drinking is due 
to company, and if a man is sworn 
not to treat another, he will not enter 
a public-house half so often. A great 
many besides are total abstainers ; 
but far too much money and peace 
and health is wasted at the whisky 
bars, and such poverty as there is 
may usually be traced to this cause. 

Poverty, however, is not conspicu- 
ous in this Congested District. ' We 
have no poor,' said to me a leading 
man who has known it well for thirty 
years ; and to look at the comfortable 
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cottages, the potato fields, the hay 
and oat crops, the turf stacks, one 
would certainly call it thriving. And 
so it is, up to a certain point. The 
rents are moderate, the landlords are 
easy-going and do not evict, and most 
people have from two to ten acres 
and often much more, besides owning 
cows, sheep, goats, pigs, geese, turkeys, 
fowls, as well as the indispensable 
donkey, and often the opulent horse. 
You will see fine hayricks beside many 
cottages, and the breed of cattle is 
good. I was only twice asked for 
alms in the road in the space of two 
months. Of course the men are in- 
describably ragged in their working 
clothes, torn almost beyond decency, 
and patched in parti-colour like a 
dervish. Children and women usually 
pad along barefoot, but this is as 
much for comfort as economy. See 
the same people on a Sunday or at a 
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funeral and you will hardly recognise 
them. The men are neatly dressed in 
dark blue serge or cloth ; the women 
are gorgeous to behold in their bright 
colours (even following a hearse), their 
gaily-flowered hats, gloves^ parasols, 
high boots, inspired by the dashing 
example of the ' Yankees * or girls 
returned from service in the United 
States, whose swagger and style are 
instantly recognisable half a mile 
away. 

Silks and satins of a Sunday set 
off the rags of the week, though the 
women axe never so deplorably dressed 
as the men, hard as they have to work. 
The dark gown with a black or brown 
shawl thrown over the head, the bare 
feet and quiet eyes of the working 
woman are pleasant to look upon, and 
some of the old dames still wear the 
close-frilled cap of their mothers, 
quaintly framing faces wrinkled all 
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over like withered apple-johns. Both 
sexes have to toil hard for their hving, 
and often there is little to spare. If 
they are not actually poor, and have 
generally something to eat and a good 
roof over their heads, it must be re- 
membered that the standard of com- 
fort is extremely low, the food poor, 
and the labour incessant and endless. 
If a few contrive to lodge handsome 
savings in the bank, and many have a 
small surplus, the great majority live 
from hand to mouth, and a bad season 
spells famine. Then it is that the 
Congested District is thankful to the 
Board that comes to the rescue. In 
a good season, with fair luck, the 
people are able to support themselves 
in independence and even some show 
of prosperity. 



INISMURRAY 

The striking feature about the popu- 
lation is that it consists almost wholly 
of small farmers. Everybody, inclu- 
ding the shopkeepers, subsists mainly 
on the land. There are no great 
grazing farms, and there is hardly any 
middle class, unless we reckon the 
priests (who really belong to the 
people) and the dispensary doctors, 
who are usually a migratory element. 
Two or three large landlords own 
most of the land, and, to do them 
justice, they treat their tenants gene- 
rously and live on their estates as 
much as they can. Sir Jossl}^! Gore- 
Booth of Lissadell is emphatically a 
resident landlord, and Mr. Ashley, 

despite large responsibilities in Eng- 
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land, spends two months out of the 
twelve at Classic Bawn. Between 
these county magnates and the cot- 
tagers there is no considerable inter- 
vening class to spend money, employ 
labour, or form society. Every man, 
as a rule, is his own master labourerj 
tills his land, helped by his family, 
and owns no employer. There is a 
total lack of industries, except the 
quartz works at Gleniff, the lace 
schools at Grange, Cliffoney, and Kin- 
lough, and the employment given by 
a number of creameries. The lace 
schools, where the rich and beautiful 
fabric called Irish crochet lace is 
taught by the teachers of the Con- 
gested Districts Board and those of 
the Hibernian Lace Company, have 
done much for the girls, who can learn 
the art in a fortnight, pursue it at 
their homes, and earn ten or twelve 
shiUings a week, wliile a hired labourer 
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may get no better wages than seven 

or eight shillings. 

These, however, are the exceptions. 

As a rule the land is everything, and 

every one is engaged on the land, 

growing hay, oats, potatoes, and 

cabbages, or cutting and carrying turf. 

They might be far worse employed, 

and I must say they appreciate the 

beauty of the country where they 

work, and are eager to discover 

whether its charm appeals to the 

stranger. I can imagine many a 

drearier lot than cutting the corn or 

tedding the hay, or even stacking the 

turf, in this exquisite scene, heartened 

by the bold airs of the ocean, and 

calmed by the solemn influence of the 

lonely hiUs. 

* Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 
Haec inter obliviscitur?' 

It is the union of these two voices, — 
' one is of the Sea, One of the Moun- 
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tains : each a mighty Voice/ — that 
makes the perfect music of the place. 
When you have filled your eyes with 
the dark majesty of the mountains, 
you have but to turn round and there 
stretches the limitless Atlantic with 
its ever-changing tones, from the dull 
grey green of clouded mornings to the 
fire and purple of sunset — such sun- 
sets as are rarely seen save on a 
western ocean shore. To describe 
them were an insult : only Turner 
could paint them. One remembers the 
purpling mass of Teelin, the ' braided 
webs of gold,' the rose and carmine 
kingdom of heaven stretching away 
into the infinite as the god 

' Slow sinks, more stately ere his race be riin ' 

behind the lonely Isle of Inismurray, 
which hangs on the horizon, like the 
Hy Brasail, ' the isle of the blest ' of 
Celtic legend, amid the shining glory 
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of the sea, — a holy island on the 
verge of creation, a solitary sentinel 
over the mysteries of the moving 
waters. 

The people must make the most of 
their scenery, for there is httle else to 
cheer the monotony of daily labour 
and little hope of advancement to a 
richer, fuller life. The mUd entertain- 
ments of an English parish, the penny 
reading, the lantern lecture, the village 
club, are unknown in our district, 
though there was an ever-memorable 
concert at Mullaghmore, an epoch in 
the simple annals of the poor, which 
made its profound impression as much 
by the quahty of its music as by the 
revelation of a row of real ladies in 
lovely low dresses on the platform. 
Fairs and race meetings — of the 
rowdiest order, recalling Slipper's 
narrative of Lisheen in the incompar- 
able ' Experiences of an Irish R.M.* 
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— are but occasional joys, and the 
chief amusement of the people is, 
beyond all doubt, the high road, the 
main artery of the District's life. 
Here pass the red mail-cars twice a 
day, and the long car that takes 
tourists from Sligo to Bundoran, and 
the baker's van drawn by the ancient 
favourite of local races. Here comes 
the doctor on his cycle or driving Ms 
ralli, and Father M. with his towel, 
evidently bent on a bathe at MuUagh- 
more. * He'd a right to leave his 
coursing greyhounds at home. Holy 
saints, who will it be in that queer 
shut carriage with a pair of black 
ponies driven by a lad in a pot-hat ? 
Here comes poor Mick's funeral at 
the last ; he has been having " the 
stitches " badly in his side these two 
months. He was after coming from 
Glasgow, you mind, and 't was only 
middhng he's been this long while. 
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We'll follow, the way he'll not feel 
lonesome. . . .' 

A funeral is one of the great excite- 
ments to which folk gather from every 
side in their holiday attire. We must 
not expect such fine doings every day. 
But there is always something on the 
road, from * an ass and a colt the foal 
of an ass ' to Yankee damsels, or the 
beauty of Cliffoney going home with 
her basket, or the veteran of Australian 
experience, or the old fellow who knew 
* Pam * sixty years ago, and can spin 
you yams about the old days, or it 
may be nothing more interesting than 
a turf cart or a Maynooth student 
wheeling along. Still, it is hfe, stir- 
ring life, compared with the solitude 
of the mountain and the bog ; and on 
Sundays, when all the world is out for 
a walk, what can be more cheerful 
than to sit for hours in leisurely groups 
on the stones at the Cross Roads — 
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the Carfax of our district — and 
wonder whether Government or the 
Fourth Commandment is to blame 
for the inhospitable closing of the 
cheerful shop at the opposite corner ? 

For the young man there is another 
diversion, the evening walk with his 
girl, and it must be conceded that 
Lord Palmerston showed remarkable 
insight when he planted his trees 
several rows deep on either side of the 
road, forming secluded avenues ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose. It 
is not safe to discuss your most private 
affairs on the high road, for these 
sylvan retreats are seldom quite un- 
tenanted. Some lovers prefer to con- 
ceal their passion after the ostrich's 
example. You may see a score of 
couples seated on the low wall beside 
the roadj each pair of heads discreetly 
mufied in the girl's shawl, arcana cum 
fiunt sacra. Evening walking, how- 
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ever entrancing, does not imply much. 
The practical farmer looks for sub- 
stantial advantages in the bride, and 
some prudent parents even arrange 
their children's marriages in the 
Oriental way with little regard to the 
couple's sentiments. But of course 
there are romantic marriages too — 
the young men would be clods if they 
could be indifferent to such looks as 
the girls of the District possess — 
though it is sometimes difi&cult to 
account for a match. One woman 
confessed that the real reason she 
married a not very eligible cobbler 
was ' the way he had of turning the 
heel ' — as though boots were knitted. 
The priests look askance at incon- 
clusive evening walks, and, no doubt, 
allowing for the disabilities of celibacy, 
they should know best. They cer- 
tainly do their utmost to maintain 
the traditional purity of the Irish 
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character, and to the stranger, at 
least, the District appears virtue it- 
self. The influence of the Church of 
Rome needs no emphasis, but to 
realise it one should study a mission 
week. There was one lately in several 
villages in these parts conducted by 
the untiring Fathers of the Redemp- 
torist Order. These good men sat in 
the chapel from six in the morning 
till four after noon hearing confessions, 
besides saying mass and preaching 
two sermons a day — sermons full of 
practical home-truths, straight spoken, 
with no sugaring of the unpleasantness. 
The whole population attended, not 
once but again and again. Hours 
before the time the road was filled 
with a stream of people coming from 
near and far, sometimes walking in 
from mountain farms many miles 
away, all in their Sunday best, eager 
to secure a place in the chapel, where 
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they will wait contentedly for a couple 
of hours till the missioner arrives. 
You will meet them far away, trudging 
along, book in hand, and they will 
always pass you the time of day in a 
pleasant voice, with hardly any accent. 
It is ' grand day ' from you, and the 
answer comes, ' It is indeed, your 
honour, a grand evening, thanks be 
to God.' It is always * evening ' the 
moment twelve o'clock has struck, 
and, whatever the brutal Saxon may 
say about Celtic lotus-eating, Ireland 
is at least a land where it is never 
afternoon. 

That stream of people journeying to 
confession and sermon is a witness to 
the power of the Church, and the 
thanksgiving of the old woman who 
has just returned your greeting is no 
idle formula. The people are unmis- 
takably devout. We may think as we 
please about the absolute domination 
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of the priests, the perpetual drain of 
money from the ill-furnished pockets 
of a couple of million peasants for the 
building and furnishing of churches 
and convents, and for the maintenance 
of an overgrown hierarchy which does 
not appear to suffer from over-edu- 
cation or undue asceticism. The 
educated lay Catholic of Ireland is al- 
ready pondering these things^ and his 
thoughts are sometimes bitter. But 
to the people at large such criticism 
of the existing order does not occur. 
The priest is their priest, the man 
who alone can say mass and prepare 
the sinner for eternity. His power is 
unchallenged, his lectures meekly re- 
ceived, and his benevolence repaid 
with affection ; and, to do him justice, 
he is usually as kind-hearted as saga- 
cious, and deserves his people's trust, 
ReUgion is at once the comfort, the 
duty, and the excitement of their Hves. 
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Without it they would miss half the 
sweetness, the spirituality, the imagi- 
nation, and the unconquerable hope 
which brighten their daily toil. 

In many ways, more than they are 
able to realise, they pay a heavy price 
for the boon, yet they could not do 
without it. They love the old ways, 
they follow devoutly the ancient cere- 
monial routine, and they derive con- 
solation and support and heavenly 
visions from the famihar ofhce in the 
meagre chapel. They may be happier 
in their sancia simplicitas than if the 
unlovely spirit of progress moved 
them. After all, is there any neces- 
sity for everybody to ' get on ' ? 
May not a few stand still here and 
there, and even look back ? Martha's, 
we remember, was not considered 
' the better part/ and a latter-day 
philosopher has made this profound 
suggestion : ' I sometimes wonder 
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whether pro-gress is anny more than 
a kind of a shift. It's hke a merry- 
go-round. We get up on a speckled 
wooden horse, an* th' mechanical 
pianny plays a chune, an' away we 
go, hollerin'. We think we're thravel- 
ling hke th' divvle, but th' man that 
doesn't care about merry-go-rounds 
knows that we will come back where 
we were.' 

Of course the District is not really 
standing still. The Board has done 
something for its material improve- 
ment, and whatever we may think 
about the wisdom of placing all 
primary education under the control 
of the priests, there is no doubt that 
the schools are progressing, and that 
the present generation of children are 
far better instructed than their parents 
were. There are now very few 
* illiterates ' in the district, and some 
of the priests are active in promoting 
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new schools, as witness the excellent 
stone buildings at Castlegal and Inis- 
murray. But though there are evi- 
dent signs that the district is not 
quite out of touch with modem move- 
ments, the prevailing impression and 
the greatest charm is one of close 
contact with the remote past. To 
realise this in the fullest sense one has 
but to sail across the ten miles of sea 
from Milkhaven to Inismurray. 

The ' Island of Muiredach ' is but 
a mile long and scarcely half a mile 
broad, and its dozen houses hold less 
than a hundred inhabitants, but it 
comprises within its narrow bounds 
more matter of interest than some 
whole shires elsewhere. The weird 
mystery of the dark streak on the 
horizon, which one has seen sharply 
set against the flames of the dying 
sun, does not vanish on near approach. 
The rude landing-place among the 
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ragged rocks, the steep way up the 
slippery brown scarp, prepare one for 
the few bare-looking cabins with their 
unkempt dwellers, the scanty fields 
on the lee-slope where potatoes and 
cabbages strive for existence and the 
barley is grown which is to be con- 
verted into delectable potheen in 
certain stills known only to the weE- 
affected. As the ' polis ' had to sail 
all the way from the mainland in 
uniform in full view of the islanders, 
it is no wonder that the illicit trade 
went on unchecked ; but since I was 
there the seizure has been made — 
and much good may it do the Govern- 
ment ! The cost of constabulary 
vigilance is probably ten times the 
excisable value of the little potheen 
with which the islanders added to their 
fishing profits, and which injured the 
revenue much less, probably, than the 
internal economy of the consumers. 
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The rough, lonely— shall we say 
smugglers' ? — life of the island has left 
its mark upon its inhabitants : there 
is certainly little to restrain them 
from the esse feros. Wild they look, 
— most of them, — and we should not 
expect lambs in such quarters. Never- 
theless there are rules and law, of 
their kind, in Inismurray. The 
island has a King of its own, and I do 
not know for how many generations 
the O'Heraghty has ruled, as O' Dono- 
van said, ' with absolute and arbitrary 
sway,' his scanty realm. The name 
is still in the island, but the present 
Sovereign, who received me very 
graciously without waiting for his coat, 
inherits through the distaff. The 
palace, indeed, might be mistaken for 
a cottage by the unimaginative, and 
there is no disguising the fact that the 
royal four-poster, covered by a red 
quilt, on which a yellow cat commonly 
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•reposes, occupies a post of honour in 
the throne -room or kitchen. The 
present royal family, indeed, is ex- 
tremely modest and affable, and gives 
itself no extravagant airs. When I 
addressed her Majesty in suitable 
form, the Queen of Inismurray depre- 
cated etiquette, and observed that 
' It is but an empty title, sir,' — but, 
like everything else in Inismurray, 
save the new pier and schoolroom, 
the title is immensely ancient. 

Here in the old pagan fort or Cashel, 
with its stout oval wall of rough un- 
mortared stone, St. Molaise built his 
monastery in the early part of the 
sixth century, and hither came his 
famous contemporary St. Columba to 
receive his penance for the unbrotherly 
affray with St. Finian at the ' Battle 
of the Books ' near Sligo, The 
oratory of Father Molash, as the 
people call their patron saint— a tiny 
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chapel eight feet square— still stands, 
almost unchanged, as it stood nearly 
fourteen hundred years ago, and in 
and before that humble sanctuary the 
people still worship as their ancestors 
worshipped in the dim past. A little 
wooden cross and modern crucifix on 
the stone bench called * St. Molaise's 
Bed/ side by side with mediaeval 
Latin epitaphs — ' Hie dormit Muire- 
dach'— and a statue of the saint, Unk 
the present with the past, and rivet 
the unbroken chain of CathoUc de- 
votion. Near by is the ' Church of 
the Men * ; that of the women is out- 
side the Cashel, and no woman is ever 
buried beside her men, for if she were, 
unseen hands would remove her at 
night to her proper burial ground. 

Thus survive old Celtic customs 
unconnected with Christianity. St. 
Molaise, indeed, set up his monastery, 
and made it a centre of that early 
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mediaeval learning in which Irish 
monks were supreme— ^do not the 
Four Masters tell us that ' in 798 
died MacLaisre, the learned^ of Inis- 
muiredach ' ? — in the midst of pagan 
vestigeSj and left the traces of earher 
faiths undisturbed. The bee -hive 
chambers, admirably roofed with un- 
dressed and uncemented stones, are 
perhaps the tombs of the old Chiefs 
who defended the Cashel in pre- 
historic times. The famous ' cursing 
stones/ the Clocha breaca, l^dng on the 
open-air altax, form no part of Catholic 
anathemas, but they are still regarded 
with awe by the inhabitants. Count 
them as often and as carefully as you 
win, they will never make the same 
number. Turn them and curse your 
worst enemy, and he will assuredly die 
within the year ; if he does not, you 
will — a fact which possibly accounts 
for the discontinuance of the rite 
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commemorated in an early manuscript 
of the burial of King Cormac, which 
Sir Samuel Ferguson translates : — 

* They loosed their curse against the King. 
They cursed him in his flesh and bones ; 
And daily in the mystic ring 
They turned the maledictive stones.' 

Close by are the ' Praying Stones/ 
where women expecting offspring kneel, 
with fingers pressed hard into the 
holes ; but though they be sculptured 
with the Irish cross these holed pillar- 
stones refer to a form of worship, or 
magic, which belongs to the remote 
age of the ' Pagan suckled in a creed 
out-worn.' So does the Leac-an~ 
Teinidh, the * Stone of the Fire,' a 
sacred hearth where a fire was kept 
ever burning, and where, we are told, 
even now if a turf be laid it is instantly 
kindled : it is not for us to test the 
wonder. Not only did St. Molaise 
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respect this ancient relic of an elder 
faith ; he even avenged its desecration 
by a wanton Scot : for ' lo ! the pure 
Molaise implored his God to work a 
miracle to confound him and his com- 
panions, and a supernatural fire issuing 
forth in swelling flames caught his 
flesh and penetrated to his marrow, so 
that he was consumed.' To this day 
the bones of the impious ' Albanach ' 
are shown to the unbelieving visitor. 

There are few places more impressive 
than this lonely island with its vestiges 
of immemorial beUefs and its traces of 
the early Irish Church. Its shapeless 
stones and rude rtdns are twice sacred, 
and when the people make the circuit 
of the Stations of the Cross, recently 
indicated on the old enclosing wall of 
the Cashel, they little know that they 
are carrying on a tradition of worship 
which goes back to days when their 
forefathers perhaps went ' through the 
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fire unto Moloch ' and propitiated the 
powers of evil at the generative pillar- 
stones. The grey walls, still hallowed 
by worship, and full of the memories 
of ancient faiths, are more moving 
than many a storied minster. As one 
stands among the relics of primaeval 
rites and looks out upon the boundless 
waste of waters, here at least one 
might hope, however faintly, to 

' Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.' 
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The virtue of isolation, as set forth in 
the varied character of the ancient 
Greeks, is among the trite lessons of 
the schookoom ; but one has to visit 
a real mountain district to realise its 
force. Even in England there are 
still valleys so completely shut away 
from the outside world by their girdle 
of hills, that one may see an individual 
life going on in the worn grooves of 
bygone centuries. The people do as 
their early forefathers did^ and admit 
no innovations. They preserve the 
same blood, scarcely crossed by inter- 
marriage with outsiders, the same 
dialect^ customs, prejudices, even the 

same names. They carry on the 
63 
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pastoral occupations of their ancestors 
unchanged, regardless of the bustling 
life beyond their mountains, and if 
sometimes a longing to throw them- 
selves into the eager race of the world 
— of which they catch a distant 
gUmpse from their wild hilltops— dis- 
turbs their quiet souls, it is rarely 
translated into action. 

One sees this traditional isolation, 
this immemorial immobility, in Swale- 
dale, especially in the upper reaches 
of the valley, which he beyond the 
influences of Richmond, the railway, 
and the sparse remnant of ' the 
gentry.' 

Muker, the capital of the upper 
dale, an amorphous group of some 
thirty or forty irregular stone cot- 
tages, with one or two larger houses, 
is twenty miles from Richmond, and 
though the railway may be tapped at 
a third of that distance, it lies over in 
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WensleydalCj at the other side of a 
range of hills two thousand feet high, 
and the passes are not easy travelling 
in the best of weather. When the 
winter is hard, the snow often blocks 
the roads, and the farmer has to skim 
to market on an improvised sledge 
over the buried tops of the * fences '^ — 
the familiar stone walls of Yorkshire, 
five feet high at the least. In seasons 
of heavy rain the roads become al- 
most impassable, and the thunderstorm 
of Wednesday, September the 9th, 
1896, will long be remembered in the 
dale. The morning was ' soft,' but 
there were no signals of the coming 
storm ; it looked like pretty fishing 
weather, and one had wandered five 
or six miles towards Ddehead, up 
beyond Keld, exploring the pools in 
the higher reaches of the Swale, 
whither by this season the trout have 
mostly retreated. About two the 

E 
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heavens opened, and the rain came 
down in a straight fusillade ; pre- 
sently the hills were ablaze with 
lightning-forks, and the thunder was 
crashing from Shunner Fell to Nine 
Standards Rigg. The road was now a 
troubled sheet of water, crossed at 
every depressed angle by a boisterous 
flood, which burst through the gaping 
walls, bored and burrowed in the road 
holes as deep as a man's shoulder, 
and tumbling headlong down the hill- 
side spread devastation through the 
fields and farmsteads. Sometimes 
one waded knee-deep, sometimes the 
strength of the flood compelled one to 
pick a precarious foothold along the 
rocking boulders on the tops of the 
battered walls. Huge stones came 
crashing down the becks ; you could 
hear them grinding together like the 
growl of distant thunder, then falling 
with a thud as the spate rolled them 
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over the ' force.' Rocks of a ton's 
weight went down ' ker-blinkety-blunk/ 
together with boles of trees, like so 
many battering-rams^ leveUing walls 
and fences^ and even bridges, in their 
swift descent. Streams which had 
been clear and low in the morning — 

' The little brooks that seem all pastime and 
all play' 

— were now filled to the brink with a 
tossing, angry, seething flood of mud- 
brown water, in which a drowning 
sheep or the wreck of a barrow now 
and again waltzed round and round 
to the mad tune of the rumbling rocks. 
Anxious faces could be seen retreating 
from the crumbling banks, where 
perch after perch of their best pas- 
turage was sinking into the corro- 
sive torrent. Others saw their fields 
strewn with acres of stones and sand, 
their walls laid low, their roads turned 
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into morasses, and all the work and 
wage of a year and more gone to wrack 
and ruin. 

But ' t* Swaale ' is not always angry, 
and the swollen becks do not often 
come raging down Mukerside and 
Sceughhead with such a breast as on 
that stormy Wednesday in September. 

' Non semper imbres nubibus hispidos 
Manant in agros.' 

Ordinarily, in early autumn, the 
river and its tributary ' brooks that 
down their channels fret * are only too 
low and ' bright ' for the never-satisfied 
angler's content, and the brilliant 
green of the riverside pastures is 
marred by no invading smirch of mud 
and boulders. Rarely, except in Ire- 
land, is such vivid verdure seen as 
in these rich holms, where the ' fog ' 
or aftermath is growing thick for the 
winter feed of the cows and horses. 
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Were this in Sussex, like the marshy 
water-meadows of the Cuckmere, we 
should see herds of black bullocks 
innocently fitting themselves for the 
butcher ; but here the farmers fatten 
no beef — at least, in the upper dale— 
and keep only cows for the dairy. In 
the summer the cattle graze on the 
hillsides and high fells, and a large 
part of the farmer's time is passed in 
going up and down for tending and 
milking. He does it all himself, with 
the help of his family, for there is 
hardly a hireling shepherd or labourer 
employed in the whole district. The 
economy of combination, so success- 
fully carried out in Switzerland, finds 
no supporters among the Yorkshire 
graziers. There is no joint farm on the 
hills, where the common herds may 
be watched, and the cheese made by 
general agreement, to be divided by a 
communal authority when the cattle 
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are brought down with the first snows. 
Combination is always distasteful to 
the EngUsh farmerj and in Swaledale 
he spends a third of his life in doing 
things for himself which might be 
done just as well by a few delegates on 
behalf of the whole village. 

It is true, if he did not personally 
attend to his own sheep and cows^ 
there would not be much for him to 
do in some seasons. From the dale 
head to Reeth, some fifteen miles, the 
rich green of the valley is broken by 
no single patch of ploughed land ; not 
an ear of corn glows golden under the 
autumn sun, no fields of mangold or 
swedes shade the bright pastures with 
their olive-green and brown. 

' The joy of them who till the fields of Swale,' 



in Wordsworth*s line, is a delight un- 
known to the pastors of the upper 
dale. Every acre is under grass, and 
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the sheep, who never taste a turnip 
or any sort of root in all their lives, 
are fed on the short hill-grass and dry 
heather — which gives so delicious a 
flavoiu" to the dale mutton — as long 
as the weather permits. In the 
' back-end,' when the snow drives 
them down to the home-fields, they 
finish up the ' fog,' and are then given 
the hay which in August, or even 
September, has been mown and made 
into * pikes,' and then drawn on sleighs 
to be stored, not in stacks, but in the 
lofts of the stiff grey stone barns that 
checker the landscape with their un- 
lovely cubes. The dale farmer lives 
by his butter and cheese, his mutton 
and wool, and by little else, unless he 
joins to his dairy-work the carrying 
trade for his neighbourSj, over the 
' Butter-Tubs ' to the market-town of 
Hawes in Wensleydale. He keeps 
fowls, of course, and sells the eggs. 
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but he does it after the careless way 
of his kind^ and has no idea of the 
petite culture of his French and Belgian 
supplanters. He might add much to 
his profits by scientific poultry-breed- 
ing, by bees, and vegetables, but it 
is not his way. He lets his mongrel 
fowls run loose, mislay their eggs, 
and contaminate well-bred birds by 
promiscuous mesalliances ; he owns 
no hives, and cultivates no flower- 
garden, and as for vegetables, he will 
plant nothing but potatoes, and you 
may send miles for a lettuce. His 
fathers did not speculate in these un- 
familiar products, and why should 
he? 

The truth is that no foreign in- 
fluence has ever come into the dale 
in suihcient strength to modify the 
people's character or enlarge their 
minds. ' As it was in the beginning, 
is noWj and ever shall be,' is the part 
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of the Gloria which has most deeply 
stamped itself upon their intelligence. 
As far back as we can trace the re- 
cords, the same families have lived in 
the same seats and pursued the same 
unvarying occupations. The parish 
register of Muker goes back to 1638, 
and there we are startled to meet with 
the same names, one would say the 
very same people that one encounters 
in one's daily walks, dwelling too in 
the very same 

Farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets, and thinly-scattered villages.' 

The Yorkshire dales are the homes 
of settled clans as much as the Scottish 
Highlands, though no trace remains 
of the original tribal system or clan 
sentiment, and distant kinsmen no 
longer know or prize their common 
descent from the same historic tree. 
In the reign of Charles I., as the 
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register shows in page after page and 
line upon line. Upper Swaledale was 
peopled mainly by Aldersons, Met- 
calfes, ClarksonSj Milners, Markers, 
Fawcetts^ Cal verts and Peacocks ; 
and to-day every other man you meet 
answers to one of these names. The 
jury list for the township of Muker in 
i8g6 contains sixty-three names, and 
of these thirty-five belong to one or 
other of the eight clans. In 1665 
William Coates of ' Twhaite ' led to 
the altar the fair Margaret Harker 
of Scar House ; and a tombstone in 
Muker churchyard testifies that a few 
years back there was still a Harker 
dwelling at the old stone cottage 
dignified by the name of Scar House, 
whilst Coates is as common as black- 
berries. The chrisom names have 
changed as little as the surnames, 
and Ralphs and Simies and Kits pay 
the King's taxes to-day just as 
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Ralphs and Simies and Kits paid, or 
refused to pay, ship-money when 
Charles of blessed memory was king. 
The chrisom names, indeed, are the 
more characteristic, and Simy-Bob- 
Tom is a sufficient and universally 
understood designation of, let us say, 
Mr. Thomas Alderson, whose father 
Robert was the son of Simon. It is 
recorded that when a roU was called 
on the occasion of raising an emer- 
gency miUtia, many of the men of 
Swaledale could not answer to their 
surnames, but responded at once to 
such titles as Ralph of Sceughhead, 
or Betty-Tom-Kit. 

From time immemorial the popula- 
tion has consisted of about a dozen 
expanding famihes, who have per- 
sistently intermarried without incur- 
ring any of the physical penalties 
which science somewhat rashly awards 
to long-contmued endogamy. The race 
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is healthy and well-grown ; one sel- 
dom hears of lunatics and imbeciles^ 
and the only weakness that seems at 
all prevalent is a tendency to con- 
sumption. The calamitous frequency 
of the deaths of young married women 
is due to quite another, and easily 
preventable, cause ; but until the dale 
imports a district trained nurse young 
mothers will continue to be slain. 
Innovations like this, however, are 
not readily introduced into the economy 
of a community so old and so un- 
changing. Strangers, of course, have 
come from time to time into the dale, 
attracted by the once prosperous lead 
mines — the disused levels and slag 
heaps and smelting mills of which 
dot the hill-sides, and some may still 
be seen at work, though at half shifts 
and sorely diminished profits, in Ark- 
engarthdale. The mines have been 
worked since Roman times, and two 
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generations ago they produced some 
six thousand tons of lead a year^ worth 
£150,000. The lead, and still more the 
trade and circulation of money in- 
duced by hundreds of miners^ brought 
Swaledale to a pitch of prosperity still 
recalled with regret by the old in- 
habitants ; but the mines can no 
longer resist the competition of foreign 
trade, the miners have almost deserted 
the valley, and left behind only empty 
houses, decaying mills, and rusty 
machinery to mark their departed 
activity- They had their tragedies 
as well as their successes, these miners 
of long ago, for the Muker register 
records the burial, in 1641, of ' Robert 
Grummell of High Charfe of Stain- 
moore being slaine at a shaft on Tan 
hill by falling to the bottom and 
dyed ' ; but Grummell was mining 
for coal, not lead, as his posterity do 
still at Tan hill. 
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Apart from miners, and now and 
then a stranger bride introduced by 
rarely excursive dalesmenj few immi- 
grants came to disturb the settled 
character of the old families. The 
wild fells which divide the dale from 
outer civilisation deterred visitors, 
who might well take warning from 
the entry in the church register con- 
cerning the lamentable end of ' Mabel 
Staife, daughter of Bartholomew Staife 
of Crosby - garret in Westmoreland, 
who by traveling over the moors by 
y' Tempestiousness of the wether was 
perished and dyed/ 23rd November, 
1641. A few dalesmen, no doubt, 
from time to time were moved by un- 
wonted restlessness, or the spirit of 
adventure, audaces omnia perfeti, to 
escape from the solitude and monotony 
and cross the mountains to enrol them- 
selves in the army or engage in business 
in the towns : indeed, some of their 
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names are recorded in the numerous 
small benefactions of the townships. 
But it was not often that they re- 
turned, like the sailor Alderson, who 
fought, perhaps, for King George in 
the War of Rebellion : 

' And when America was free, 
From battle and from jeopardy, 
He 'cross the ocean came,' 

but came to find his home desolate, 
whereat he carved this pious inscrip- 
tion on a stone among the Muker 
graves : 

THE ERECTOR OF THIS TOMB 

BEING SAVED BY THE HAND 

OF PROVIDENCE AMID THE FATAL BLOWS OF WARS & 

TEMPESTS TO SHAPE his 

COURSE HERE IN 1 783 — SHED 

A TENDER LOVE OVER THIS 

TOMB OF HIS BELOVED 

ANCESTORS WHO DIED IN HIS 

ABSENCE. 

This isolation, this untroubled aloof- 
ness, endures to the present day. In 
an age when the dwellers in cities are 
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eagerly seaixhing out fresh retreats 
for autumn recreation, Swaledale has 
escaped invasion. Hardly a dozen 
strangers are to be found in the upper 
valley, even in August, unless we 
reckon the sportsmen who come for a 
few days for the grouse, in whose 
honour a festival unauthorised by the 
rubric, called ' Shooters' Sunday/ is 
annually observed — with a collection 
—in Muker church. The cycle indeed 
plods its weary tramp over the rough 
roads and stony hills from Reeth to 
Kirby Stephen, but it stops no longer 
on its way than is demanded for re- 
freshment, or perchance in the vain 
expectation of repairs in a land that 
knows not the pathology of pneumatic 
tyres. Yet are there inns in the un- 
frequented valley, simple indeed but 
clean, and roomy farmhouses where 
one shall find good homely cheer and 
kindly honest hosts to warm the wel- 
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come. Free fishing is among the 
enviable joys of Swaledale, and 
though the trout be generally small, 
halcyon memories arise of glorious 
monsters that have turned a three- 
pound scale. It is not given to all to 
revel in the gentle craft, but he must 
indeed be deaf and blind to the sounds 
and forms of nature who cannot re- 
joice in the scenery of the happy 
valley. Let him but wander ' far 
from the world and from all care ' 
along the ' treads ' that lead through 
the fat pastures beside the ' streams 
that murmur as they run/ beneath 
the ash and alder, and cross the red 
water on ' hepping * stones or on 
primitive wood bridges too narrow 
for a sheep to pass, to stand below the 
' force ' that comes tumbhng down in 
white cascades from the scar above, 
or to plunge into the chill water of the 
* dwcking dwbs ' below, where the roots, 

F 
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of the overhanging willow offer sure 
refuge to the elusive trout ; or climb 
the shelving ridges of the * side ' 
where scars of grey Hmestone, striped 
with layers of cherts and plate, crown 
the steep slopes and form the battle- 
ments of the mountain rampart. 

There all is wild open fell, clothed 
with purpling heather^ swept by in- 
spiring breezeSj or wrapt in 

' The sleep that is among the lonely hills ' — 

a silence and a solitude broken only by 
the chance flutter of a startled covey, 
a rabbit scampering to his hole, and 
the drowsy munching of the sheep. 
From the summit the spacious view 
ranges south over Wensleydale to the 
moors of Craven, where Ingleborough, 
Great Whemsidej and Penyghent lift 
their misty heads. Westward, below, 
hes the gloomy pass of Mallerstang, 
ever black and threatening from afar. 
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where stands the lonely church of 
Lunds, near Hell Gill, where Eden, 
Yore, and Swale spring from their 
mother earth, and old Pendragon, 
with ' the sleep of years upon her/ 
guards with her ruins the Westmore- 
land marches. More northerly, Birk- 
dale cleaves its way between High 
Seat and Nine Standards, and east- 
wards Swaledale slowly opens out ; 
the narrow glen between the steep 
' sides ' of Ivelet and Satron broadens 
under ' Cauver ' and Harkerside ; the 
hills decline, the plain spreads out, as 
the Swale rolls on to Richmond. 

Descending from hilltops and spaci- 
ous visions to meadow walks and 
beauty in Uttle, tall foxgloves toss 
their heads beside the wall, pale hare- 
bells deck the banks, the deep cerulean 
blue of the Canterbury bell refreshes 
the eye, and the grass of Parnassus 
gleams like pearls where ' the green 
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field sleeps in the sun.* Wild straw- 
berries and raspberries are in the 
hedgerows, the several willow-herbs 
and loosestrife glow in purple and 
rose by the river, and the spear- 
wort loves to nestle near the becks. 
The chinks and crannies between the 
weather-worn stones are filled with 
dark tufts of wall rue and slender 
brittle Cystopteris and the green and 
maidenhair spleenwort, whilst poly- 
podies creep clinging round the 
boulders. The oak and beech ferns find 
a home in the mossy banks of Crack- 
pot, and the hollows of the rocks shelter 
the prickly shield fern and the nigged 
Blechnum. Rare or common, but all 
beautiful, the ferns and flowers spread 
their delicate robes over the soft curves 
of the valley, and clothe the beauty 
of form with the warm loveliness of 
colour. 
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Exquisite as is the scenery, the most 
interesting feature in the landscape 
must ever be the people : even the 
full symphony of nature cannot drown 
'the stillj sad music of humanity,' It 
is not only their unchangeableness, 
their hving where they did and as 
they did — the same names, the same 
famihes, the same daily tasks and 
simple ways, as three — nay, why not 
six ? — centuries ago, that appeals to 
the imagination. Such immobility, a 
conservatism so faithful to the past, 
recalls the unchanging East, though 
without that characteristic note, the 
' patient deep disdain.' In the dale the 
attraction lies deeper, in the sterling 
character of the people themselves. 

8s 
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The attraction does not rise to charm, 
for that is a quality curiously missing 
in the austere nature of the north. 
Whether the loss is due to race or clim- 
atej to the hard toil that leaves snnall 
leisure for a tired man to be sociable, or 
to the dry influence of dissent, it is not 
easy to say. Dissent has, no doubt, 
made rapid progress in the dale, but 
less as the result of dogmatic conver- 
sion than of the apathy and neglect— 
and worse — of a series of past vicars, 
whose bad example will not soon be 
effaced by present efforts. Starved 
by careless or vicious parish priests, 
the * hungry sheep ' gradually deserted 
to the Wesleyan chapel, where the 
triennial tenure of the ministry and the 
frequent services of local preachers, 
chosen from the farms and hamlets of 
the district, at least provided variety 
and a wider prospect of edification. 
Many of the present Wesleyans of 
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Swaledale were originally baptized 
into the Church, as they are still buried 
without distinction in the churchyard ; 
and that they are not churchmen now, 
the clergy have chiefly themselves to 
thank. One recalls the story of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury who 
was going to preach in some town 
where dissent throve apace. The 
local vicar pointed to the crowd that 
was pressing to the doors of the ' con- 
venticle ' over the way, and com- 
pared it with the thin stream that 
entered his own church. Archbishop 
Temple turned to him and in his 
terrible laconic way uttered the one 
awful syllable, ' Why ? ' The indif- 
ference and neglect of the Church 
in the Yorkshire dales are no recent 
things. The Independent chapel of 
Keld, three miles west of Muker, is 
built upon the foundations of an 
ancient chapel of the Establishment. 
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In a churchwarden's account of 1695 
occurs the entry, ' For walling up 
Keld Chapel door, £0, is. ;^d.' A 
dozen years later the chapel was a ruin, 
and no churchmen came forward to 
restore it. And now its site has been 
for a century the pride of the pious 
Independents of Keld, who recall how 
their first minister, worthy Mr. Still- 
man of Lady Huntingdon's connection, 
raised the £700 needed for the building 
of their chapel by begging on foot 
all the way from Keld to London. 
So winning were his importunities 
that he found a welcome and a sub- 
scription wherever he went, and it is 
said that he disbursed no more than 
sixpence on the road I 

Whatever the cause, Methodism or 
inherent virtue, there is no question 
but that the dalesfolk are as well- 
conducted as they are— solemn. No 
touch of humour lights their toiling 
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path. ' Life is real, life is earnest/ 
is their constant psalm, and they chant 
it to the tunes of Mr. Sankey and 
accompany it on the harmonium. 
Almost their one form of agreeable 
relaxation is to sit down to that 
weariful instrument and knead out 
heartrending spiritual songs. Sunday 
morning at Muker is a concerted dis- 
cord of rival windy groans. Every 
other house seems to own its familiar 
demon, its concertina on legs, and 
every yokel (to his credit, but your 
agony) has taught himself to strum 
a favourite drone with an arbitrary 
bass. So assured is he of the cheering 
influence of his melancholy strains, 
that if he thinks you may be ' a bit 
dwU * of an evening (because, possibly, 
you are absorbed in your book) he 
will enter upon your happy solitude 
and * entertain ' you for hours, in all 
honest kindliness, with a selection of 
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sacred atrocities, which he will empha- 
sise by a hearty use of a voice which 
knows neither training nor the limits 
of its compass. It is one of those well- 
meant attentions that can only be en- 
dured with silent tears. Thus sadly do 
the dalesfolk amuse themselves. Sel- 
dom, indeed, does one hear the jocund 
melody of the autochthonic chant : — 

' Be-e-eautiful daale, Home of the Swaale.' 

Social union, frolic, not to say revelry, 
are things unimaginable in that grave 
society. One would think that, when 
the day's work w£is over, friendly 
families would meet of an evening for 
some little gaiety ; but nothing of the 
kind ever happens. Nobody dances, 
nobody sings glees or catches, nobody 
joins in games or any sort or mutual 
entertainment ; even ' sweet-hearting ' 
seems to go on underground, though we 
will admit that the results are indisput- 
able and not always according to law. 
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There is^ however, an institution, 
founded by a patriotic dalesman who 
made his fortune in London, for the 
very purpose of social and intellectual 
commerce. The 'Literary Institute' 
of Muker is a two-storied edifice of 
aggressive ugliness, like all the modern 
buildings of the countryside : indeed, 
the student of architecture may leave 
out Upper Swaledale from his visiting 
list, after he has paid his homage to 
the grand old church of Grinton. 
There is one room on each floor of 
the institute ] that above contains 
a small and quaintly miscellaneous 
library, ranging from an antique 
Encycloprndia Bntannica, all varieties 
of theological fossils, and the works of 
' J, Close, Poet Laureate to his late 
Majesty the King of Grand Bonny, 
Africa,' to excellent editions of modern 
historians, poets, and travellers, none 
of which appears to be much consulted 
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by the ' mute inglorious Miltons ' of 
the village. On the ground floor there 
is a ' reading-room/ where you may 
see the morning's, news in the after- 
noon by the help of two or three 
Yorkshire papers, and obtain a glimpse 
of the great world in the graphic 
sketches of the Penny Illustrated. 
But the chief attraction of the room 
is a blazing fire, round which a few 
yokels gather of an evening to discuss 
anything but literature. Committees 
meet here now and then, but the 
original ' literary ' purpose of the insti- 
tute has been imperfectly realised. It 
needs but an impulse from an educated 
squire or cidtivated vicar to make 
it a centre of intellectual and social 
entertainment ; but unhappily there 
is no squire anywhere in the upper 
dale, the lord of the manor no longer 
lives near his copyholders, and the 
level equality of every man obstructs 
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initiative. Every man 's a gentleman 
there, and every woman a lady, merely 
because there are no lower degrees. 

The Swale farmers contrive to do 
without two things which would seem 
absolutely essential ; they do without 
hired labour and almost without cash. 
Money does not often change hands in 
the township ; the corn factor sets his 
grain and flour against the farmer's 
eggs and butter and the butcher's 
joints, and the account balances itself 
more or less in the primitive fashion 
of barter. You will often see a fuU 
sack of flour standing like a milestone 
beside the road, apparently for the 
public benefit ; but the sack will be 
fetched in due time by a cottager not 
far off, whose hen-house or dairy has 
already paid for it in kind. But 
the strangest feature of the commu- 
nity is the total absence of labourers ; 
* every one his own herd ' is the motto 
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of the dale farmerj and the journey- 
man and hired hand are as extinct as 
the Dodo ineptus. The lack of ready 
cash partly accounts for the disap- 
pearance of the weekly wage earner, 
but the want of both is really due to 
the narrow profits of farming, even in 
a rich grazing country, where there are 
stiff rents to be paid to middlemen and 
copyholders, markets are distant and 
prices bad, and horseflesh after all is 
but mortal. Hence every man is a 
working man, and has no superior to 
teach him manners or soften his ferity. 
Not that he requires much teaching 
or is conspicuously ferus^ though a trifle 
gruff and reserved. He is not glib with 
his ' sir ' or ' ma'am,* for lack of prac- 
tice, nor apt at small civilities ; but in 
the manners that spring from a kindly 
heart and a desire to wound no one's 
feelings, the dalesman needs no tutor. 
There is a sense, too, of self-respect. 
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and a sturdy, fearless independence be- 
longing to universal equality which is 
not found so commonly in the hangers- 
on of great estates. Still, a few resi- 
dent gentlefolk of the right sort would 
bring light and leading into the dale, 
and raise the standard of social life. 

Indeed, the want of any sociability, 
any joining in common entertainmentj 
is the great defect of the dalesman's 
character. The thought of amuse- 
ment is frivolous, almost profane, to 
his serious mind. Perhaps his affection 
for teetotal principles has sapped the 
springs of joviality. Not long since 
there was given a sumptuous dinner 
to the villagers, and when the elders 
had fed to their satisfaction, behold, 
fifteen goodly youths entered and took 
their seats, to whom mine host vainly 
proffered of his mellowest brew, for 
not one of the fifteen would touch 
any drink but water. These young 
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men are a standing credit to the 
village, and much of its prosperity — 
or shall we say its immunity from 
absolute want ? — is due to the fact 
that public opinion has set its face 
against drunkenness. Very few keep 
beer, much less spirits, in their houses ; 
and if an elder of the society must keep 
an innocent bottle of thin claret for a 
sacred purpose, it stands hidden in a 
cupboard for months, and suffices for 
a cycle of celebrations. The profes- 
sion of publican (and there are three 
in this village of eighty -two inhabi- 
tants) must subsist — it can hardly 
flourish — upon something else than 
liquor. Frugality and abstemious- 
ness account for the fact that only 
two persons are in receipt of outdoor 
relief, and that the workhouse of the 
wide-spread union is burdened by no 
more than twelve inmates. Temperance 
at least banishes downright poverty. 
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Perhaps it banishes something be- 
sides. "Apta-Tov fjL€v vSutp is a sound, 
if a hard, doctrine ; but, followed in- 
exorably, it does not breed lightsome- 
ness of heart. Our Northern Arcady, 
with its water instead of the red juice 
of the grape, its harmonium in place 
of the tenuis avena of the piping 
shepherd, its serious maidens and 
godly youths, where one looks in vain 
for Corydon and Amaryllis ' the woods 
and fields among,' is sadly bereft of 
the innocent joys of frolic. No rustic 
swain is to be caught sporting with 
' the tangles of Neaera's hair ' ; yet our 
Neseras of the dale Eire ' fair, and very 
fair * ; you may see their heavy golden 
hair tossing on their buxom shoulders 
and straying across their blush-rose 
cheeks and fearless blue eyes as they 
sit between the milk-cans on the shaggy 
old pony on their way to the milking 
high up among the pastoral mountains. 

G 



Thss^ Will many, of course, one of the 

stalwart grave-fcbced men ytni see driv- 
ing the cstde along the hfE roads, or 
hrfngfng the coal &x)ni Tan hill in the 
red cart — good men and trae — 

*Misi who can heir the Decalogoe and Ssd. 
No aeitHJepmarh.' 

perhaps ; but not as Irvdy lovers as 
our sweet Neaera deserves. Bnt she 
knows no other ways, and uses no 
stem effort of resignation when she 
takes up the hard life of a dalesman's 
wife. From childhood she has had her 
allotted part in the family toil ; has 
helped to drive and milk the cows, 
fetch the water from the beck, make 
the butter and cheese, and bake the 
cakes and * crackers ' ; and what she 
used to do by her mother's side, she 
now does alone by herself, while her 
man is away after the cattle or at the 
market, and she is left the livelong day 
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to ' fettle up ' her square stone cottage, 
— sedes discreke piorum, — and 'mind' 
the enlarging circle of her bairns. It 
Is a touching round of almost un- 
remitted labour, when the severe 

' . . . necessity of use compels 
To acts of love, and habit does the work 
Of reason.* 

Her only reUef^ — and it is but partial 
— comes on Sunday, when the morn- 
ing's work is done, and the children 
are in their best frocks and spot- 
less pinafores, and she has put on the 
black silk gown with satin ' breadths/ 
and her husband has been his round 
in the farm and has obliterated all 
mundane thoughts in his black coat, 
and has disinterred the cliimney-pot 
hat from the old oak chest : then will 
they parade together, in happy rest- 
fulness, at the afternoon service at 
the dreary little chapel, or the much- 
restored parish church, where the 
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vicar's little girl, hardly higher than 
the pews, plays the American organ ; 
and afterwards they will ruminate 
their cheerful tea with no thought of 
the inevitable return to never-ending 
labour on the morrow, Sunday in 
Swaledale is a dream of wonderful 
fair children in marvellous white 
raiment, of portly silk-gowned dames 
and rosy-faced black-coated yeomen, 
gathered about the church porch at 
Muker, or grouped — a study in black 
and white — about the little square 
before the chapel of Keld. It is a 
mystery how all those well-dressed 
scrupulously neat parents and chil- 
dren emerge from the dingy cramped 
cottages. 

Sunday is not only the day of rest ; it 
is the festival of visiting. You wiU see 
them riding over the hills to distant 
friends, man and wife on the same 
steady old mare, the wife disdaining the 
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aid of a pillion and sitting the' tjare 
crupper behind her man like the triie^ 
dale amazon she is. The girls of Swale* 
are all born horsewomen, and at the 
agricultural show- — ' i' Shaw ' par excel- 
lence — ^held at Muker in September the 
prettiest sight of all is the competition 
of the maidens for the silver-mounted 
whip, the prize of the best girl rider. 

But visits and rides and shows and 
prizes are rare excitements in the 
tranquil life of the dale. ' The com- 
mon roundj the daily task ' make up 
the sum of regular existence, and the 
brave and honest way they carry the 
burden is their claim to our respect 
and sympathy. If the charm of an 
imaginative race is not in them, they 
have the fearless independent spirit, 
the self-respect and self-control, of 
upright manhood. The hard frugality 
of their common hfe of labour, instead 
of breeding discontent and moroseness, 




ibwi^s closer the warm ties of family 
union. Strong love of home, hallowed 
'by a simple unquestioning faith, is the 
daJesman's compass in the storms of life. 
The gentle influence of home love softens 
the austerity of his nature and endears 
the drudgery of toil. ' Bound each to 
each by natural piety/ the family for- 
gets tired muscles and aching bones as 
it gathers round the cheery hearth at 
night. The father brings out the Book, 
and prayer and thanksgiving end the 
day of work and prepare the unrepining 
labourers for to-morrow's duties. 

So pass the strenuous years away ; 
and troubles come, and Death cleaves 
his unforgotten gaps in the circle of 
love ; but the dalesman stands, like 
the crags of his own Kisdon, four- 
square to the blasts of fortune, 



' True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home.' 
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ON THE BANKS OF YORE 

GHOSTS OF THE DALE 

The further north one goes, the more 
one expects to meet with local super- 
stitions. The true layer and exorciser 
of ghosts and boggles is not your 
priest but the School Board, and 
thank goodness the Yorkshire dales- 
men are not yet sturfeited with edu- 
cational stuffing. In the upper dales 
at least, the proverbial ' canniness * 
of Yorks does not lean to ' book- 
learning,* but rather to a special 
and elaborate cantankerousness when 
under the pedagogic eye. One newly- 
appointed schoolmaster of these parts 
was visited by the inspector a fortnight 
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after he had taken up his post, and, in 
reply to the cheery question ' how he 
was getting on/ made answer that 
he and his classes had not yet opened 
a bookj but he was just * going to 
begin.' He had, in fact, spent the 
whole fortnight in systematic thwack- 
ing, and was just getting his pupils in 
hand i He was of one mind with the 
Irish jarvey who held that to * nourish ' 
with the whip was the sure way to 
* put the fear of God into you,' whether 
you happened to be a horse or a boy. 
Results have proved his wisdom, but 
even so energetic a master, when the 
thwacking era has become ancient 
history, does not always succeed in 
securing good attendances ; for the 
dalesmen are slow to be persuaded of 
the advantages of education, and the 
Board decUnes to prosecute for non- 
attendance, on the convincing argu- 
ment that legal processes involve rail- 
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way journeys to the magisterial head- 
quarters, and railway fares come out 
of the rates, and rates come out of the 
farmers, and farmers rule the Board. 

Therefore in Yoredale schooling, 
despite some jfirst-rate masters, is 
somewhat at a discount, and ghosts 
have it all their own way ; while in 
Swaledale, where many an old man 
has never even seen a railway train, 
and civilisation is much where it was 
two or three centuries ago, the good 
old customs and beliefs survive in 
unabated force. There one may still 
see farmers and their wives riding to 
market in the piQion style \ their chil- 
dren are borne in panniers a-horse- 
back ; and there, as I have said, you 
may meet fair -haired Viking girls, 
with kerchief on head and milk-pails 
slung on back, riding out of the vil- 
lage to milk the cows upon Muker 
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Side. Living in this tranquil, verdant 
valley, with its calm, leisurely move- 
ment, its blessed ignorance of the 
outer world, its quiet content (as of 
the fat black cattle that browse its 
luxuriant pastures), one may easily 
fancy oneself in the good old days of 
merry England, mead and long bows, 
and White and Red Roses. 



* O the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree ! 
They grow so green in the North Country.' 

Even in Yoredale the single line of 
rails which connects Hawes Junction 
on the Midland with Northallerton 
has done little as yet to disturb the 
ancient ways. Sanguine souls detect 
signs of development, and hope for 
sweeping reforms from the Parish 
Councils ; but so far the signs are 
not conspicuous to the casual eye, 
and save for the decay of the old 
famiheSj the decline of the mining 
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industry, and the increasing wiliness 
of the trout, the upper valley of the 
Yore remains much what it has ever 
been, and its inhabitants still hold 
to the legends of their ancestors. 
Canny Yorkshire has always owned a 
vested interest in the uncanny, and 
in these sequestered dales, httle per- 
turbed by tourist or commerce or 
politics, the ancient superstitions still 
hnger unabashed. The grim grey 
houses, adhering like limpets to the 
steep solitudes of the riggs and rakes 
and fell-sides, seem to encourage 
spectral images, and it is no wonder 
that the poor ghosts, driven from 
their old haunts by the electric light 
and the sanitary surveyor, should 
huddle together in chilly rendezvous 
among the lonely glens. 

Yoredale is full of them. Hardly 
an old house but has its spectre peep- 
ing through the muilioned windows 
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of the once stately hall, or casting a 
wan gleam upon the oak beams and 
panels and the well-worn settle by 
the inglenook. Should you wander 
out of Hawes towards Cotterdale, 
where old Rigg House, standing high 
above the road among its noble trees, 
sad and lonely and desolate as a 
Quaker gravestone, looks a fit asyliun 
for a wilderness of homeless spectres, 
you must pass Low Close Bam, where 
a woman's head is often seen, they 
say, disconsolately hovering over the 
mossy stone walls. To pass the spot 
alone at night is to Yoredcde folk a 
thing inconceivable ; but the carters 
who bring their loads in to the market 
from Lunds and the lonely land be- 
yond cannot always escape the dark- 
ness, and tell gooseskin stories of how 
the woman's head springs up to the 
driver's seat and there sits and glowers 
at him. 
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Heads are unfairly distributed in 
Yoredale, for the horseman who 
gallops along the slope of Stag's 
Fell, behind Simonstone, is headless, 
whilst the Low Close boggle is nothing 
but head : yet the two have not the 
wit to combine. It is not certain 
whether this headless horseman is not 
a confused image of inexperienced 
yokels who, in their affright, did not 
correctly distinguish the outlines of 
the dreaded 'Bargist.' This monster, 
famiUar yet indistinct to all Yoredale 
ghost-seers, is not perhaps so unearthly 
as the appalling Nesnas of Oriental 
bogyland, who is a man split in two, 
with half a head and body, and one 
arm and leg, yet ' hops along with 
astonishing agihty, and is said (when 
caught) to have been 'found very 
sweet eating by the people of Hadra- 
maut/ though I find no account of 
him in the late Mr. Theodore Bent's 
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Arabian travels. But the ' Bargist ' 
is quite sufficiently awful. He is a 
sort of shapeless water-horse, who 
leaves by night the deep pools of Yore, 
where silver-streaked grayling love to 
lurk and laugh at the luring ' Red 
Tag/ and he roams along High Abbot- 
side pastures, especially near the foot- 
path which leads up from the bridge 
to Sedbusk village. Here he crouches 
and bucks, and makes himself as dis- 
agreeable a bunch of amorphic horror 
as a phantom may ; and many a 
gallant dalesman, who has been 
* sweet-hearting ' above, dreads his 
homeward walk down the slanting 
meadows where the formless beast 
takes his pleasure, hunched up in a 
hideous heap ' not so big as a big 
caave but bigger nor a shaape.' 

One brave of our acquaintance, full 
of the lusty memories of an evening's 
' sweet-hearting,' did indeed greatly 
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daring, beard the monster, who when 
he drew near upreared on hind legs 
and waved menacing paws in the air. 
Closer inspection convinced our un- 
daunted friend that the Bargist was 
none other than a rival ' sweet -hearter,' 
who had sought concealment in 
monstrous simulation ; but convic- 
tion stopped with him, and no one 
else accepts the explanation. It is 
a little too much to ask Yoredale folk 
to believe that sweethearts spend their 
nights crunched up in spectral shapes 
on damp meadows all the year round. 
The ' Bargist ' is a notable local 
ghost ; but it must be regretfully 
admitted that the other supernatural 
visitors of the dale partake too 
much of the lamentable monotony 
which discredits spiritual manifesta- 
tions. It is a sad truth that psychical 
phenomena are singularly lacking in 
originality : the poor ghosts seem 

H 
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incapable of striking out new lines. 
There is the invisible lady who trails 
her silken gown down the stairs at 
Gayle, as so many ghostly ladies have 
done elsewhere ; there is the black 
dog with the chain who slides by the 
traveller at the mountain pass and 
disappears into the stone wall ; there 
is ' Ahd 'Opper/ who cannot be con- 
gratulated on a felicitous name for a 
ghost, but who makes amends by 
illuminating all the windows of old 
Raydale House at unexpected moments, 
shining out of the shaw at the dale 
head ; there are the white shades of 
SemerdalCj who frighten even good 
Quakers on their way to Countersett, 
sacred to the memory of George Fox, 
most pious of founders — all these be 
among the common properties of the 
ghostly stage. 

Slightly more original is the spirit 
which emits a strange hiunming buzz 
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circling around the flagged walk near 
Gayle (not the Beelah Bank, however), 
so that wherever one turns the noise 
moves to the contrary quarter ; un- 
less indeed it centres in the bam, 
where the rattle of invisible chains 
makes the villagers' flesh creep. The 
least creditable thing about ghosts is 
the way they haunt unsightly barns 
and such-like common tenements and 
messuages whilst historical sites too 
often remain unoccupied. It is true 
that Mary Queen of Scots is said to 
revisit Nappa Hall ; but Bolton Castle 
owns no familiar, and even Warwick's 
Middleham with its memories of 
royal murders cannot, so far as local 
rumour goes, raise even a commoner's 
wraith to enliven its desolate courts. 
One cannot help regretting that spirits 
have not a finer taste in topography. 

The Devil of course is no ghost, and 
would scorn such careless classification. 
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else we might send the curious to Hell 
Gill (singularly enough the source of 
the ' statelier ' Eden), where he should 
see the remains of the bridge which 
Satan built, and the Kailpot, where 
some of the infernal stones fell hissing 
when the Fiend's apron-strap gave way; 
or towards Thoralby in Bishopdale, 
where by the roadside he would find 
the mysterious shed called the ' Devil's 
Hull/ with the dark pool hard by, 
which nobody in his senses will pass 
by night if there is any way of escape. 
For here the foul fiend loves to dis- 
play himself ' in divers forms and 
manner, to suit the different tempera- 
iures of the dales-folk ' (as Mr. Edmund 
Bogg tells in his interesting, if not 
strictly scholarly Rambles from Eden 
Vale to the Plains of York) ; and a 
woman sometimes sees the apparition 
of her husband over the horrid pool — 
en diabolus certe / Cross yourself, and 
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the shape disappears, plunging in the 
Devil's Hole with a strident hissing 
sound. 

Nor can second -sight be called 
ghostly, though it comes parlously 
near. There was an old dalesman 
who had the delectable gift of always 
knowing when anybody in the village 
was going to die. He knew it months 
beforehand, and was assiduous in pro- 
claiming the forthcoming event to all 
whom it might concern. At last the 
seer died, and no man was ever fol- 
lowed to the grave by a more thankful 
and reheved population. 




The * Meccas ' of Nappa were very 
great folk indeed in Yoredale in the 
days when Sir James Metcalfe, Mas- 
ter Forester of Wensleydale, King's 
Sergeant, Chancellor of the Duchy, 
and High Sheriff of Yorks, led three 
hundred dalesmen of his own name 
and ' in very known consanguinet6 * 
to Flodden fields as his grandfather 
did to Agincourt. They are a numer- 
ous clan still, for the hilly churchyard 
up at ' t' Hawes ' is full of their names, 
and one cannot walk a mile in any 
part of upper Yoredale without meet- 
ing or hearing of a * Mecca.' So vast 
indeed is the complexity of their 
ramifications that the surname is 
almost superfluous — a sort of inde- 
finite article which may be dropped at 
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pleasure — and it is common to talk 
of ' Peggy Tom ' and ' Peggy Tom 
Martha/ without further explanation. 
Every one knows that Peggy Tom is 
Mr. Thomas Metcalfe^ whose mother 
was Margaret Metcalfe ; and Peggy 
Tom Martha is as well satisfied with 
her designation as Katey Willy or 
* Stoomp ' Tom Mary. It is useless 
to ask for ' Mrs. Robert Metcalfe ' : 
nobody ever heard of such a person. 
' Bob Mecca's wife ' may discover her, 
but ' Uzzy (Oswald) Betty Mary ' is 
the shortest way to get at her. You 
meet Metcalfes in every degree. 
Some have been parsons, and some 
tailors ; one was Governor-General of 
India, another Master of St. John'Sj 
Cambridge ; many are farmers, and a 
few are still large landowners. They 
are for all the world hke a Scots clan, 
and the process of cadency which pro- 
duced the varied ranks and multiform 
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professions of the Campbells doubtless 
brought about the diverse fortunes of 
the kinsmen of ' Mecca ' of Nappa. 

Of course Nappa is as much a cor- 
ruption as Mecca. The old house 
under the bold Scar near Askrigg 
was known as Knappey when Leland 
wrote his Itinerary ^ though * com- 
munely called No-castel/ probably 
because it looks like a castle, with its 
square embattled tower^ but certainly 
could not resist a siege. Its begin- 
nings were humble^ for it was but a 
piece of ground of the value of fom- 
pounds a year, with a cottage on it, 
when Thomas Metcalfe, son of an 
Agincourt hero, bought it of my Lord 
Scrope of Bolton Castle in the fifteenth 
century ; but Thomas * Mecca ' soon 
made it worthy of his name and rank : 
for he was a zealous Yorkist, like all 
his house, and ' a great officer, steward 
surveior and receyver of Richmont 
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landes, whereby he waxed riche and 
able to builde and purchase,' as Le- 
land tells us. The two 'fair towers' 
of the old Itinerary are still standing, 
connected by the great hall, where 
Mecca of Nappa entertained his power- 
ful neighbours the Scropes of Bolton, 
the Rouths of the sometime royal park 
of Wood Hall, the Robinsons of Worton 
and Raydale, or his own kinsmen, the 
Metcalfes of Bear Park, the ' Brian of 
Beare ' of the ' Felon Sow of Rokeby ' 
— whose names and houses still sur- 
vive in the dale, joined to many stirring 
associations of raids and border-wars. 

Looking from the tower of Nappa 
over the Yore, one may still see the 
old manor house of Worton, one of the 
Robinson seats, with whom the Met- 
calfes had a feud, which culminated 
in 1617 in the siege of Raydale House. 
The retainers of Nappa gathered the 
clan together, passed through the 
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village of Bainbridge — where a Met- 
calfe still blows (or did till quite 
lately) a mighty blast on a horn at 
ten o'clock every night from Holy 
Rood to Shrovetide, to guide be- 
nighted travellers down from the fells 
— and followed the road which streaks 
the hillside between Hawes End and 
Addleborough, where once two giants 
stood and threw stones at each other 
across the valley betwixt : but some 
fell short, and one of these is the huge 
' Carlow Stone/ where Turner sat to 
make his famous picture of Semerwater. 
Past Semerdale Hall, the melancholy 
mansion where white figures glide and 
hover o' nights to the terror of the 
country-folk, past the silent tranquil 
lake, the Meccas pushed on into the fork 
where three small lonely dales meet, 
and there in the centre stood, and still 
stands, Raydale House, to which they 
were bringing fire and sword. It is 
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something of a ' sinking ' to read that 
only two men were killed in the siege ; 
but the anti-climax cannot unmake the 
picturesque setting of that murderous 
raidupon the stronghold of the rival clan. 
Sir Walter Raleigh came to Nappa 
once, and introduced — not tobacco 
nor potatoes but — crayfish to the 
becks of YoredalCj where to this day 
they are caught on stakes baited with 
liver and are found toothsome eating 
by the natives after a pervasively 
odorous process of boiling. We have 
even seen noble sportsmen, when an 
ill-timed Sunday interrupted the 
grouse drives in August, preferring 
the charms of cray-fishing to the 
attractions of Askrigg church. It 
was at Nappa that the gallant old 
Countess of Dorset halted on her 
rough journey in 1663 from Skipton 
to her Clifford fortress of Pendragon 
— Pendragon with ' the sleep of years ' 
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up>on her. Up Buckden Rakes rode 
the old lady — she was seventy-three — 
and ' over the stake into Wensledale 
to her cousin Metcalf s house at Nappa/ 
whence she passed along the old 
Roman track, over Cotter Riggs and 
the De\dl's Bridge at Hell Gill, to her 
castle under the grim cliffs of Maller- 
stang. But Nappa had other and 
statelier memories when the old Coun- 
tess halted there, for Mary of Scotland— 

' Dear to the Lores and to the Graces vowed,' 

— had been the guest of Sir Christopher 
Metcalfe during her captivity hard 
by in Bolton Castle. Sir Christopher 
had been High Sheriff of York in 1556, 
and met the judges at the head of 
three hundred horsemen of his own 
name, all mounted on white chargers, 
and bearing the well-known canting 
shield of the clan : Argent, three calves 
passant sable. Doubtless he made the 
Queen's nine days' visit as little like 
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imprisonment as might be • indeed, the 
hawking gloves she left behind her show 
partly how her host entertained her, and 
the herons of Wensleydale were pro- 
bably the chief sufferers during her stay. 
The gloves and Queen Mary's carved 
bedstead were lately in their place, 
and many a pious pilgrimage has been 
made to the shrine ; but now the 
precious relics are taken away, and 
Mary of Scotland's apartments at 
Nappa are bare, save for a plentiful 
and odoriferous garnishing of Wensley- 
dale cheeses. The black oak panelling, 
the old carved furniture are gone, like 
the bed and the hawking gloves ; the 
beautiful hall, once rising clear to the 
rafters, has been ceiled, and an un- 
hallowed modern ' range,' with hideous 
bright knobs and plates, fills up the 
ancient chimney. Yet one can still 
stand in the chamber of Mary Stuart, 
and see her in fancy in the banqueting 
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behind — with Yore purling over its 
boulders below, the warren of silver- 
grey rabbits to the left, and the 
greenest pastures all about, studded 
with grazing cattle black and dun, 
and the blue-faced, long-tailed sheep 
of the dale — Nappa, indeed, stands 
exquisitely. But its grey stone walls, 
its embattled towers and mullioned 
windows, and the memories they en- 
fold, are in perfect harmony with its 
site. No other house could so stand 
and not be ashamed ; but Nappa Hall 
fits ahke its scene and its history. 
All it needs is to receive back its 
ancient meuhlement and its old pos- 
sessors, to see once more three hundred 
Metcalfes on white horses marshalled 
under the banner of the Three Sable 
Calves in its old flagged court, and 
above all, to echo to the voice of com- 
mand which once let all men know 
that its Master was * Mecca of Nappa.' 
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Not so long ago, in the administration 
of Lord Beaconsfield — always known 
in Mourne as * the Great Man ' — there 
was a Lord President of the Council 
who took his title of Carlingford (and 
gave it to his more celebrated wife) 
from a place that very few people had 
heard of. Those men of genius who 
have a memory for trivialities may 
possibly recollect that the best of all 
oysters are said to come from the 
Carlingford beds, but it is to be feared 
that few carry their observations 
further than this point, and that the 
multitude is content to eat — or at the 
present moment to abjure — its oysters 
without also refreshing its topography. 
Yet if exquisite combinations of earth, 
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water, and sky, if contrasts of lough 

and mountain, oak-forest and heathery 
down, sunrise on the sea and sunset 
behind the mountains, are worth see- 
ing, Carhngford ought to be famihar. 
Moreover, it is one of the most in- 
teresting towns in Ireland to the 
antiquary, full of stirring memories to 
the lover of history ; and it is on the 
threshold of the Kingdom of Mourne. 

You come in sight of it as the Holy- 
head steamer rounds Greenore point. 
Early in the morning, if not too lazy 
or too sea-sick^for the moods of 
St. George's Channel are not always 
amiable — you have beheld the as- 
tonishing spectacle of real unmistak- 
able mountain peaks, jutting up 
jagged points into the sky, so rough 
and sheer and scarred and apparently 
lofty that you instinctively look for 
the line of perpetual snow in these 
Irish Alps — the Mourne Mountains — 
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and utterly refuse to believe that they 
are barely 3000 feet high. Then the 
steamer comes to its moorings in the 
quiet water, and you begin to realise 
the beauty of Carlingford Lough. 

Looking down its smooth surface 
the Httle white cottages of the ancient 
town are seen sliining against the steep 
slope of Slieve Foy, which the town 
has appropriated and re-christened 
' Carhngford Mountain.' This moun- 
tain, rising some 2000 feet, forms the 
southern rampart of the lough, and 
its off-shoots run up to near Newry. 
There are many legends told of its 
rugged summit. The people trace the 
form of a giant stretched along the 
ridge, and see his stern face and 
obstinate upper hp in strong rehef 
against the sky ; and tell how the 
mighty hero, Finn McCoulj strode 
along the crest of Slieve Foy to meet 
a bold Scottish hero who had come 
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from the north to challenge him ; and 
how the famous builder of the Giant's 
Causeway could not wait till his op- 
ponent came up^ but tore up a huge 
rock from the mountain side and flung 
it incontinently at his northern rival, 
and slew him on the spot, as he stood 
on the other side of the lough. So 
tremendous was the effort that Finn 
himself fell back and stretched his 
length on Sheve Foy, so that the ridge 
of the mountain bears to this day the 
impress of his body. If you can face 
a stiff cHmb you may stOl see the 
very stone that killed the Scottish 
giant on the hillside over Ross Trevor, 
— they call it, in their pretty way. 
Knock Cree, the ' hill of my heart/ 
— while the hole out of which this doch 
mor came is clearly visible to behev- 
ing eyes in the surface of the opposite 
mountain. 

Even from a distance Carlingford 
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has an uncommon look. Among the 
whitewashed houses one can trace 
here and there a bit of old masonry, 
grey walls and towers, and, in front, 
overhanging the little fishing pier, 
with its fleet of luggers lying up 
waiting for the tide, are the dark 
battlemented towers and loopholed 
curtain of the Castle of King John. 
It is easy to see that the lough was 
well defended in the days of the Pale, 
when this old castle was an ample 
guard on the southern shore, and the 
corresponding fort of Greencastle on 
the opposite coast, equally ancient and 
once equally extensive, supported by 
the Block House in the very middle 
of the lough, effectually commanded 
the entrance to the water-way that 
led to the Mo3nry Pass, or Gap of Uladh, 
the key of the north. 

As one enters Carlingf ord, the impres- 
sion of its strength grows upon one. 
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There are few towns that have so 
powerful an appearance, and have so 
completely the look of a strong place 
of defence. In every street you meet 
with loopholed. walls and battlemented 
towers. Not long ago there were thirty 
of these forts or fortalices within the 
circuit marked out by the scattered 
remnants of the old wall. From the 
foimding of the first castle in the reign 
of Henry II to the wars of Elizabeth 
and Essex, Carlingford has a history 
to teU. 

The chief fortress, built on a rock 
jutting out boldly into the lough, was 
the work of the De Burghs, in John's 
reign, and its massive walls, eleven feet 
thick, loopholed in every direction, are 
some evidence of the trouble the stout 
barons had to hold their own — or what 
they were pleased to call such — from 
the wild McGennises of the other side, 
notwithstanding the natural strength 
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of the position. This castle has seen 
not a few deeds of war since its founda- 
tion in I2I0. It was from the neigh- 
bouring Newry that the English forces 
always marched to meet the rebels of 
the north, and Carlingford must have 
been the chief support to Essex's posi- 
tion in the unlucky war with the 
O'Neill, during which the fine tower, 
Mdth its ingenious defences, in the 
midst of the town, is beheved to have 
been built, Henry Oge, Tyrone's son- 
in-law, tried to storm Carlingford, and 
it suffered again at the hands of Sir 
Phelim's supporters. In 1649 i* ^^^' 
rendered to Lord Inchiquin, Crom- 
well's general, and * the curse o' Black 
Crummel ' certainly fell on the Dom- 
inican Abbey, which, after more than 
three centuries of veneration since its 
foundation by De Burgh in 1305, was 
now desecrated and turned into a 
stable for Inchiquin' s dragoons, after 
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the traditional (and often purely imagi- 
nary) Cromwellian manner. A scanty 
remnant of this once stately abbey 
is still seen behind the town, and the 
beautiful arches that remain testify 
to the noble design of the architecture. 
Near by is the curious Tholsel, a rude 
room built upon an arch over the 
street, and able to hold about a dozen 
people. One would hardly suppose, 
from its insignificant appearance, that 
this Tholsel once accommodated a 
sovereign and twelve burgesses, who 
sat here and gave laws to the three 
counties of Louth, Down, and Armagh. 
It was to Carlingford that the sick of 
the Duke of Schomberg's army were 
brought, and in the following year the 
Lord of Carlingford was killed at the 
battle of the Boyne ; here, too, Thurot 
learned English in the intervals of his 
quixotic invasion of Ireland with three 
French sloops. 
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Coasting round the lough in the little 
steamer once commanded by the re- 
doubtable * old John ' Cunningham, 
the biggest boatman and the heartiest 
handshaker in the county, the scenery 
gains in beauty at each mile we make. 
We shall not quite touch the famous 
stronghold of De Lacy, and in later 
times of Ormond, at Narrow-water, 
with its great square tower standing 
up on the rock that almost bars the 
creek leading up to Newry, and its 
ruined turret where the Spanish bride 
of one of its lords used to bewEiil her 
captivity to the accompaniment of 
her lute, and does so still, if we are 
to credit local legends ; nor shall we 
ascend the creek as far as Fathom 
Park, where Shane O^Neill, more than 
three centuries ago, defended the Gap 
of Uladh against the ' proud invader.' 
Warrenpoint, at the head of the lough, 
though a favourite watering-place of 
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the merchants of Belfast, is only a 
watering-place ; but Ross Trevor, on 
the north side, though, alas ! sadly 
infected with the same disorder, is 
much more : its natural beauties are 
beyond anything else that can be seen 
on the north-east coast of Ireland. 
We need not say that local enthusiasm 
calls it the ' Naples of the North,' for 
it is an admitted fact that any village 
situated on the shore of a pretty 
bay is undeniably the Naples of the 
vicinity. But Ross Trevor deserves 
any name that will convey the idea of 
southern skies and sun tempered by 
the soft greenery and shade of cooler 
climates. 

The view of the longh from this point 
is far the most beautiful. On the right 
is the long bare ridge of the Carlingford 
Mountain, with the prostrate giant on 
its edge ; to the left, the thickly- 
wooded hill of Ross Trevor, the * Hill 
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of my Heart/ rising steeply out of the 
little village, and showing a bare shaven 
crown above its leafy shoiilders, with 
a glimpse of the Cloch Mor near the 
summit. Here amid the woods once 
stood the castle of Rory McGennis, 
from whom the village that grew up 
round the fortress took the name of 
Castle Roe ; but there is no trace of 
any such stronghold now. In front, 
at our feet, spreads the broad surface 
of the lough, its waters' southern blue 
contrasting with the grey and green 
of the hills that enfold it. The old 
bridge at the entrance of the village, 
with clear water trickling over shining 
pebbles, prepares one for the soft 
beauty of the place, and in sun or 
shade there is a special charm about 
it which every one feels and nobody 
can explain. A climb upon its steep 
hills is more invigorating than other 
climbs, and nothing is pleasanter than 
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the walk between long ridges of softly 
shelving downs, through shady valleys, 
and past old-fashioned mills and a holy 
well sheltered by a sacred ash, to 
the little churchyard of Kilbroney, a 
lonely, neglected Catholic burial-place 
on the slope of the down, where, hidden 
by immemorial oaks and pines, yews 
and larches, an ancient cross and 
a group of grass -grown tombstones 
moulder in decay. The gentle giant, 
Pat Murphy, who had the misfortune 
to be eight feet eight inches high, and 
who consequently died at twenty-six, 
is among the tenants of this sad little 
graveyard. 

The old tower of Greencastle, in- 
habited when I last saw it by a cow 
and some pigs, is the entrance to the 
Kingdom of Mourne : — Kingdom it was 
when there were kings in Ireland who 
wore those collars of gold to the admira- 
tion of the Red Branch Knights, but 
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now that the glory is departed it is 
but a barony, or to be accurate, a half- 
barony, which once shared with Carhng- 
ford the responsibiUty of keeping the 
* wild Irish ' in check and baffling 
the French when they tried to force 
the Gap of Uladh. Its ancient name, 
we are told, was Borcha : and Borcha 
was herdsman to the King of Uladhj 
and would sit on the peak of Biegnan 
and watch his flocks from the isle of 
Rathlin to the verge of Meath. In 
the old days the Ulster king tendered 
his royal vassal of Borcha three cloaks, 
three horses, and three hounds in 
return for ' the tribute of Mourne. 
When or why Borcha became Mourne 
we know not. It may mean ' the 
Great Ridge,' or it may be curtailed 
from Cremorne (Cric-Mugdorna), in 
the County Monaghan, whence Colla 
Meann, ancestor of a branch of the 
MacMahons, came in the twelfth cen- 
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tury,* Raths and cromlechs testify 
to the dwellings of the ' god-tribes ' 
in pre-liistoric times, but there is little 
else to remind us of the heroic age 
of Irish legend. A relic of the early 
Christian time is supposed to exist in 
the cairn which they say marks the 
oratory of the sixth century saint 
Domangart on the mountain which has 
received his corrupted name — Slieve 
Donard, the highest of the chain. The 
chapel was stiO standing in the 
eighteenth centuryj and pilgrims came 
thither to hear mass as they had done 
a thousand years before. 

Kilkeel is the capital of the kingdom, 
a clean little town, where prices are 
marvellously cheap, but it is merely 
a halting-place, a stepping-stone from 
which to advance to higher things. 
Past the huge cromlech at the head of 

* See the Life of General F. R. Chesney, R.A., by his 
Wife and his Daughter, which I edited in ! 885, pp. 2i^ff. 
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the town, over the little Pughie bridge 
where none who fear the ' good folk ' 
will walk after dark, past the scutching- 
mills of the vanished flax industry, 
and the old tuck-mill where you used 
to see the ancient process of thickening 
the hand-made cloth in the big arms 
of wooden beaters, past the cabins 
where the scanty remnant of the once 
prosperous spinners may perhaps still 
preserve their family wheels, but not 
their trade, — at last the road brings 
us to the foot of one of the mountains 
whose granite peaks were seen far off 
from the Channel, Though not the 
highest, Biegnan is about 2800 feet 
high, and is as stiff a climb as any but 
a professed mountaineer will care to 
attempt. But it is worth the trouble. 
The clamber over the heather-clad 
slope and among the slippery rocks 
at the summit is thoroughly enjoyable, 
and the view from the top is amazing. 

K 




As the cloud which wreathes it clears 
away^ a panorama stretches before the 
eyes for eighty miles round. You can 
see the shingle on the beach of the Isle 
of Man shining in the sun, and the 
outline of the island is as clear as 
Lundy is from Clovelly. Over the 
Channel the summits of the Welsh 
mountains near Holyhead are dis- 
tinctly visible^ while the Wicklow hills 
beyond Dublin lie mistily on the 
southern horizon. Descending on the 
other side^ you light upon the Blue 
Lough, with its strange aerial tints in 
the midst of an arid waste of bog^ and 
view the rapid where the salmon once 
leaped in their passage down the 
Mourne River to the sea. There are 
rambles enough over these hills to last 
out a reasonable holiday, and no 
country so wild and picturesque can 
be so easily reached from London. 
Sport is not the strong point of Mourne ; 
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but there are a few grouse and the 
salmon-fishing is not bad ; and you 
can go out with the ketches to Man 
and help to bring in the haul of herring 
or mackerel, or what not, that goes 
to eke out the scanty income of the 
Moume population. 

The people themselves are an inter- 
esting study, with all the heartiness 
of the Irish and the thrifty shrewdness 
of the Scot, to whom they owe most 
of their blood. No more simple folk 
can well be found, in these days of 
sophistication, within the three king- 
doms. They are simple without being 
either stupid or uneducated ; indeed, 
like most Ulstermen they read and 
take a keen interest in things outside 
their own affairs. Politically the 
majority are naturally Orangemen and 
Tories. But the feud with their Catho- 
lic neighbours is very subdued ; and 
—so far from riots occurring on the 
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famous I2th of July, when the ' glori- 
ous, pious, and immortal memoty of 
the great and good King WiUiam III ' 
is kept religiously green with much 
discoursing of a rather wild description 
on the part of the clergy' and mini- 
sters of the district and with an extra 
allowance of whisky — I have seen the 
Catholics put out bowls of water for 
the Orange procession to refresh itself 
with as it marched through Kilkeel, 
blazing with Orange lilies and speak- 
ing banners, to the inspiriting if mono- 
tonous strains of ' Protestant Boys.*' 
You may smoke your pipe of an even- 
ing between Catholic and Orange neigh- 
bours, with many a hot argument but 
never a wrangle. How they all manage 
to be so good-tempered, friendly, and 
cheerful passes comprehension. The 
land they cling to with such affection 
is poor and thin, and, but for the 'wrack' 
on the'shore which is carefully allotted 
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for mctnurej it would not 5deld much ; 
the holdings are smallj and comforts 
few. Slow communications make it 
practically impossible to export any- 
thing, and there is therefore httle 
trade ; while the old Unen industry, 
the spinning, weaving^ and the flax- 
growing, though they survive, are 
sadly shrunk in importance and re- 
muneration. Yet the people are fairly 
well off, and are as contented, on the 
whole, as they are kindly and honest. 
Once it was different : when the 
women wore blue home-spun dresses 
and red cloaks, and the men had long- 
tailed coats with brass buttons — all 
home-made — there were 'giants in 
the land.' Once Packolet was the 
home of General Francis Chesney, the 
famous Euphrates explorer, and opened 
its doors wide to welcome rich and 
poor. At Annalong his father, after 
leading Carolina Loyalists in the War 
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of Independence, ended his life in 
command of the coastguard, and 
fought — sometimes bloodily enough — 
with smugglers instead of Yankee 
rebels : those were days when the 
free-traders stuck at nothing, and 
it needed all the energy of a man of 
' the old Captain's ' pith to keep 
them under. His old comrade, Ross 
of Bladensburg, was settled at Ross- 
trevor, and with the Stuarts of Bally- 
ardle, and the Closes of Mourne Rectory 
— when rectories counted for much in 
Ireland — there was plenty of sociable 
hfe and sport in the old kingdom. It 
is no use weeping for les neiges d'antan, 
but there will never be such merry 
days in Mourne again. The gentry 
have^departed, never to return. 



THE END 



Under gray clouds some birds will dare to sing. 
No wild exultant chants, but soft and low; 

Under gray clouds the young leaves seek the spring. 
And lurking violets blow. 

And waves make idle music on the strand, 
And inland streams have lucky words to say. 

And children's voices sound across the land 
Although the clouds be gray. 

E. DojvDEir 
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